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ADDING MACHINES 


lot the experience of business 
guide your selection of 


It’s important to be particular in your choice of machines for business 
education. Students, to succeed, need to know—and feel at ease with— 
the tools they will use when they go to work. And that’s exactly why 

Burroughs business machines are preferred in so many school systems. 


Burroughs’ knowledge of business problems and Burroughs’ engineering 
skill have combined to produce business machines that are universally 
accepted in the business world. They do the work in less time, with 

less effort, and at less cost. They are ruggedly built to take hard use 

and require little maintenance. That means that students who learn to 
handle figures on Burroughs business machines have the advantage of 4 
experience on the kind of business machines they will find in actual Bu rrough & 
use everywhere. 

Why not call the Burroughs man listed in the yellow pages of your 
telephone book? Let him give you the facts showing why you should 
select Burroughs business machines. 


ACCOUNTING MACHINES 


WHEREVER THERE'S BUSINESS THERE'S 


Yearly subscription $2.50, payable in advance. Entered as second class matter September 29, 1932, at the post office at East Stroudsburg, Pennsyl- . 
vania, U A., under the Act of March 3, 1879. THE JOURNAL OF BUSINESS EDUCATION is published monthly October through May by 

S. A. Executive and Editorial Offices, 512 Brooks Building, NO 


Robert C. Trethaway, 34 North Crystal St., East Stroudsburg, Pennsylvania, U. 
Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania, U. S. A. 
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New Royal Standard? 


If you haven’t seen and tried the new Royal Standard, 
we frankly think you should. 

And just as frankly, we think you'll be amazed at how 
much easier this wonderful new typewriter makes your 
teaching. 

Every new feature was designed with you in mind. Just 
take a look at these features now! They’re pictured on 
this page. 

When you see the new Royal Standard Typewriter, 
you'll be charmed with its new plastic green keys, chrome 
fittings, and the attractive brown color. So, why not clip 
the coupon below today? 


exclusive feature which allows 
students to operate the tab with 
either finger or palm without 
removing their hands from the 
guide-key positions. No more 
reaching for tab keys . . . teach- 
ing tabulation is greatly sim- 
plified. 


1 “Magic” Tabulator, the new 


exclusive. Press button . . . in- 
side controls all instantly acces- 
sible. “Touch Control” within 
easy reach. Easy-to-get-at spools 
for ribbon changing. 


i New Time-saver Top, a Royal 


Carriage Control . . . students 

can adjust the carriage for fast Extra “Bonus” Key . . . at 
columnar tabulation and speed 3 no extra cost, all Royal Stand- 
tests. No need to call a repair ard Typewriters will include a 
man. A simple twist of Royal’s 43rd key (+, =). Ideal for 
exclusive Carriage Control does it. special work. 


See the Wonderful New 
Royal Standard Now! 


CYA STANDARD « ELECTRIC » PORTABLE 
Roytype Typewriter Supplies 


“*Magic’’ and ‘*Touch Control’’ are registered trade-marks of Royal Typewriter Company, Inc. 


Clip Coupon Now! 
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Royal Typewriter Co., Inc. 

School Dept., New York, N.Y. 

Please have a School Representative arrange for a demonstration 
of the new Royal Typewriter. 


AL 


School 


City State 
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Gone are the hours of listing dry, unimaginative rules and 
memorizing abstract theories. Everyone... youngsters and 
adults alike at the Vocational and Adult Education School 
of Racine, Wisconsin...learn filing methods and prin- 
ciples by working out actual business problems with 
Identic practice sets. Identic...a miniature filing system 
with guides and folders just like those used in modern 
business offices ... gives students a chance to “file and find” 
under realistic conditions. 

Identic costs so little, too... less than 1¢ per student. 
Guides, indexes and folders are made of the same material 
used in actual business... will last for years. Identic is 
made in both vertical and visible systems complete with 
problems, forms, tests, and a teacher’s Manual. Why not 
find out how you can make your teaching easier, while 
securing better results? Just mail the attached coupon 


today! No obligation, of course. 


48. 


Adult students working out a business problem on Identic 
visible practice equipment. Systems include Job Analysis 
Records, Stock Records, Credit-Collection and Ledger Rec- 
ords, Sales Records and Sales Analysis Records. 


Miss Helenora Strachan, instructor of filing and indexing at 
Racine Vocational and Adult Education School, Racine, 
Wisconsin, helps a student in a filing class using Identic 
vertical practice equipment. 


FREE — YOURS FOR 30-DAY REVIEW 


New Fifth Edition of Progressive Indexing 
and Filing. Yours to keep if you adopt the 
book for your students. Complete and au- 
thoritative. Covers all recognized commer- 
cial systems; including latest developments 
such as filing-on-film. 304 pages fully illus- 
trated; in maroon leather. Only $1.40 or 
slightly more in Central and Western States. 


MISS N. MAE SAWYER, DIRECTOR 

American Institute of Records Administration 

Room 1508, 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10 

Yes, I'd like to have the items checked below: 

Free 30-day-examination copy of ‘‘Progressive Indexing and Filing,’”’ 
fifth edition 

(CD Free literature on Identic Practice Sets — Vertical Filing 

C Free literature on Identic Practice Sets — Visible Filing 

(CD Free movie ‘‘it Must Be Somewhere”’ 
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. . SO important these days of defense 
pressure, when DITTO’s speeded paperwork 
proves to be a national business asset! 


Demand for DITTO methods and DITTO 
paperwork systems has soared since American 
Industry came to realize that the 
systematization of paperwork offers the 
greatest single national opportunity to speed 
and coordinate the activities of business and 


industry, and to apply workers most effectively. 


The more you know about DITTO the better 
able you are to teach the modern techniques; 
the more your students know about DITTO 
the better equipped they are for 

employment with a future. 


Hence the importance of this new DITTO 
course—five 30-minute lessons on the 
functioning and operation of DITTO 
machines and methods—printed in 
reproducing ink so each student may have 
personal lesson sheets. Fill out and mail the 
coupon now, be set to teach this vital course! 


ALSO FREE: “Master Typing Tests 1 & 2”, 
from which you run off copies for Typewriter 
students’ speed-building and pretranscription 
tests... and. . “Dictation Facts No. 100 & 101”, 
each containing 600 standard words of 
graduated difficulty for shorthand practice. 
Yours FREE—just mail coupon. 


CONTENTS OF THIS FOLDER 


For the Teacher: 
Suggestions for Using the Unit 


ey to the Study Quizzes... Inside Fra 
Pre-Stu, 


dy: lhe Ditto Process 


. 
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DITTO, Incorporated 


647 §. OAKLEY BLVD., CHICAGO 12, ILL. 


® 
Gentlemen: at no cost or obligation to me please send me: 


(J 5-lesson DITTO Course 
C) Master Typing Tests | & 2 
(] Dictation Facts No. 100 & 101 


MY NAME 


SCHOOL 


ADDRESS 


CITY. STATE. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES 


Elvin S. Eyster 


WHAT BUSINESS EDUCATORS WANT TO KNOW FROM BUSINESSMEN 


Business has a stake in business education. In secondary schools, business colleges, junior col- 
leges, and colleges of business, students are being prepared for business employment, management, 
and ownership. This is an important service to business. Many other students in these same schools 
are studying business practices and fundamental principles of economics which should enable them 
not only to manage efficiently their personal business affairs, but also to learn the basic concepts of 
the free enterprise system and what it means to them. These concepts every person must under- 
stand in a democracy in order to participate intelligently as a producer and as a voting citizen. 
Though indirect, the latter is no less important as a service of the schools to business than is the 


pre-employment education of future employees. 


in education and especially in business education. 


Business in a democracy has a tremendous stake 


In order that schools may develop study programs and educational procedures that will provide 
the most effective service to individuals and to the society, of which business is a part, certain facts 
and conditions and needs must be known by educators. This is particularly applicable in planning 
and administering business education programs. A part of this information can be supplied by busi- 


nessmen themselves. 


In the interest of improving the service of business education to both business and individuals, 
there are certain facts and information which schools urgently need. Of the many questions which 


schools want answered by businessmen, a few are: 


Employment opportunities. On what kinds of 
business jobs are young people without business 
experience employed directly from schools? How 
many new employees in each kind of business job 
are needed annually ? 

Special skills and knowledges required. In each 
kind of business job, what special office and sales 
skills should graduates have for initial employ- 
ment? What areas of related business knowledges 
should they have ? 

General education requirements. Specifically, 
what general educational abilities (that is, abili- 
ties in English, mathematics, science, expression, 
and related knowledges) are essential for business 
employees? To what extent should each one of 
these be acquired in pre-employment education? 
To what extent may they be acquired in during- 
employment training? 

Standards of performance. Are levels of com- 
petency (that is performance ability) comparable 
to experienced employees expected of graduates 
of these schools, or is it assumed that new em- 
ployees will possess certain minimum levels of 
ability at the time of employment and will attain 
higher levels of performance through experience 
and through during-employment training? What 
minimum levels of performance are necessary for 
initial employment in each kind of business job 
to which inexperienced employees are assigned ? 
What are the levels of performance of highly 
satisfactory, experienced employees? What is 


the specific nature and the extent of the during- 
employment training it is necessary to give in or- 
der to raise the performance levels of employees? 

Personal traits, attitudes, and work habits. Spe- 
cifically, in what personal traits, attitudes, and 
work habits are deficiencies common among new, 
inexperienced employees, and specifically what 
undesirable traits, attitudes, and work habits do 
they have? In what ways can business and 
schools cooperate in developing desirable traits, 
attitudes, and work habits ? 

Occupational intelligence. In general, what 
understanding should new, inexperienced employ- 
ees have about business jobs, their demands on 
employees, opportunities, relationship between 
employees and management, service the business 
renders, and related factors? 

Work experience and cooperative training. To 
what extent is it desirable that while studying 
business in schools students should gain work 
experience by working part time on a regular 
business job under the supervision of the schools? 
To what extent is cooperative-training employ- 
ment feasible and available in business firms? 

Job analyses as a basis of what to teach. Are 
job descriptions and job qualifications for busi- 
ness jobs available for the use of school person- 
nel in building and revising instructional pro- 
grams ? 

Availability of student-personnel data. What 

(Continued on page 62) 
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CRITICISM, COMMENT AND CHALLENGE 


Frederick G. Nichols 


THE UBIQUITOUS QUESTIONNAIRE 

As the new college year opens graduate students in schools of education will be eager to get at 
the thesis (?) which is a required stunt in most institutions. At least they will be eager to get tat 
chore over with. Of course, real research is out of the question because of limitations of tine, 
money, and in most cases, necessary competence. So hundreds of questionnaires will be whipped 
up and spread abroad in the educational world. I shall get my share, so will you. Some few will 
be sufficiently promising to merit a sincere effort to fill them out. But most of them will be un- 
worthy of serious attention. 


Right now I am confronted with one that surely is in the latter category. How would you answer J 


this one? “Do you believe that it is possible to organize the curriculum within a high school (which 
would naturally include business education) under a single philosophy—keeping all the offerings and 
methods harmoniously complementing and supplementing each other?” Yes? or No? So what? And 
what is really meant? How that word “philosophy” is thrown around! Would a thesis or modest 
“term report” get by without some reference to it, however obscure or pointless ? 

Try this one: “What do you feel is the first and most important task, or objective, of business 
teachers?” Wouldn’t it be fun to tabulate, or draw conclusions from, a hundred answers to that 
one! 

Then have a go at this one: “With respect to the development of acceptable personalities and 
character traits, do you think that the average business teacher is representative of what is needed 
today?” My answer is in a fifty-page bulletin just published by McGraw-Hill Book Company 
(BERA Reports, Series II, Report No. 3). What is your answer? Yes? No? 

Let me reassure you on one point—these questions probably will not be asked you. They were 
selected from a very personal questionnaire sent me. I feel highly honored, but a bit helpless in 
the face of such questions. 

Once more I appeal to college professors not to force questionnaire studies on students who are 
not competent to handle them usefully. In any case keep reports of results of such studies from 
being published as authoritative documents. 

And you who receive questionnaires—don’t fill them out unless you can do so honestly and clearly 
without reservations. If facts are asked for, and you have them, set them down. If opinions are 
sought, and you have fact—based valid ones, write them in. If any answer you would give calls for 
qualifications and explanations beyond the time or space available, withhold them. Only thus can 
the evils of questionnaire studies be at least reduced. 


The graduate student and his professor are not the only offenders in the use of questionnaires. 
Personnel directors, office managers, and other employer researchers fall back on this instrument 
when other better means of research are not possible. I have just received one from such a source. 
It includes some good items, but omits more important ones, several that are essential to the inter- 
pretation of the ones included. It is intended to reveal current practice in the use of employment 
tests among employers. 

The construction of a questionnaire is no simple task. One cannot set down questions in an off- 
hand sort of way and hope to get answers from which sound conclusions can be drawn, even by the 
most competent researcher. First, there must be a specific and clearly defined objective of the 
study. Second, the exact facts and opinions needed must be carefully determined, and facts and 
opinions must be treated separately. Third, it must be recognized that opinions cannot be tabulated 
unless the basis and authoritativeness of them are known. Fourth, it must be recognized that few 
unqualified “yes” or “no” answers can be made by people who really have ‘well-founded opinions, 
but that too many will give such answers rather than take the time and energy required to qualify 
them. 

The questionnaire referred to above asks about “size of business” in terms of “number of em- 
ployees,” but the study has to do with “testing as applied to office workers.” I would want to know 
how many such workers are employed. The total number of “employees” doesn’t help much. Of 
an insurance company’s employees the majority may be office workers, while of a manufacturing con- 
cern only a small per cent may be so classified. 


(Continued on page 64) 
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PAY AS YOU USE. Take advantage of this 
n off- ; a amazing low-cost B.E.A. offer now. We will 
oy the , arrange convenient monthly payments—with 
yf the absolutely no carrying charge. 


s and 


ilated | A COMPLETE ELECTRIC TYPIST WORKSHOP Mail This Coupon For Complete Details 
t few A battery of 5 Electri-conomy typewriters which per- 
nions, mit you to offer comprehensive electric typing training 
ralify to all advanced students. Now your graduates can qual- 
7 ify for the better positions requiring electric typing. Room 2 496, 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N.Y 
Ma Te 
C Please send me free B.E.A. folder. 
know Each one a rugged Remington Electri-conomy with 4 ‘ 
Of Automatic Repeat features — at no additional cost. tis _— 


School 
Addre 


YEARS OF ELECTRIC TYPIST WORKSHOP EXPERIENCE 
Remington Rand’s Electri-conomy School Program puts 
years of school experience at your disposal. You get 

—— ™aximum “student-typing-hours” from your Workshop. 
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On a trapeze or an adding machine rhythm 
means smoother, effortless performance. 
That’s why a growing number of progressive 
schools are adopting Rhythm-add. This 
exciting new Monroe-developed technique is 
easier, faster . . . highly successful with 
every student, beginner or advanced. 
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Business organizations, too, are enthusiastic 
about Rhythm-add. Tested in leading banks, 
insurance companies, and financial institutions, 
Rhythm-add-trained operators increased gs 
their adding speeds an average of 41%! Some 5 ore 
operators more than doubled this figure! But the 
all required only a few hours instruction! 
THA 
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Give your students the advantages and 
increased efficiency of this adding technique 
of the future. Monroe will train you to teach 
them without cost or obligation. For full 
details, write to the Educational Department, 
Monroe Calculating Machine Company, ga 
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Monroe Calculating Machine Company, General Offices, Orange, N. J. 7 Adding 
Machine 
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FROM poll to poll across the na- 
tion this month, millions of Ameri- 
can fathers, mothers, daughters and 
sons will ““X” into the White House 
aman to their liking. Whether they 
step from their tenement to the booth 
next door or direct a uniformed 
chauffeur to await them beside the 
local schoolhouse, they are exercis- 
ing a most valuable right of citizen- 
ship. 

When they place their mark beside 
one presidential candidate or the 
other, all of them hold the desire that 
this man will assure them as indi- 
viduals and families all security— 
but especially economic security. 

If we business educators had been 
influential enough with those who 
prepare the ballots, we might have 
inveigled them into submitting to 
the nation a referendum reading: IS 
IT THE WILL OF THE PEO- 
PLE OF THE UNITED STATES 
THAT ALL ITS CITIZENS BE 
ECONOMIC LITERATES? And 
if the answer, coming back with the 
resonance of the Star Spangled Ban- 
ner at a Fourth of July concert, was 
a tumultuous YES, wouldn’t we turn 
red, white and blue and want to fly to 
i the top of the flag pole? For Eco- 
nomic Literacy has not been our 
choice for the nation, and the nation 
is beginning to wonder why ! 

From the National Educational 
Policies Commission we learn what 
We should not have to be taught, that 
“American society is no longer a 
fairly simple order of agriculture 
and manufacturing in which pru- 
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ECONOMIC LITERACY—THE NATION’S CHOICE 


Mary Courtney O'Toole 


Boston College School of Education, Chestnut Hill, Massachusetts 


“Economic literacy is not for the few, for the best, for the speediest, for the boys, for 
the business majors, for the hard-to-place minors. 
vidual who is to be awarded a certificate or diploma signifying completion of a United 
States high school course." 


Economic literacy is for every indi- 


NATIONAL BALLOT 
1952 USA 1952 


VOTE FOR ONE 


xX 


ECONOMIC LITERACY 


ECONOMIC IGNORANCE 


dence, talents, industry and_ thrift 
are automatically assured places and 
achievements. It is instead a highly 
complicated association controlled by 
a close mechanism of working rules, 
public and private, which must be ef- 
fectively observed to assure anything 
like an adequate functioning of eith- 
er economy or government. 

“The opportunities and responsi- 
bilities of the individual in this so- 
ciety are correspondingly complex. 

“The citizen of a democracy, 
therefore, needs to acquire the in- 
formation, the experience, and the 
willingness to deal constructively 
with collective economic problems. 
Each needs also information, experi- 
ence and motivation to maintain his 
own economic contribution at a high 
level.” 


In the Nation's Classrooms 

Do we, who lecture, demonstrate 
and instruct in the classrooms of the 
nation, understand what is meant by 
an “individual’s maintaining his own 
economic contribution at a_ high 
level” ? Do we have a clear picture of 
an economic contribution? Do we 


recognize it when it is at a low 
level or a medium level? And if we 


do, have we the moral courage and 
the professional strength to raise it? 

To contribute without appreciation 
of need is nonsensical; not to con- 
tribute when necessity is begging is 
barbarous. America’s citizens today, 
in the midst of unimagined plenty, 
are starving for want of economic 


literacy. 
In the primary and elementary in- 
struction of an American school 


child, training in literacy, in its or- 
dinary sense, is amply provided for. 
Should large numbers of our young- 
sters come through this period of 
their formal education with little or 
limited signs of literacy, we would 
immediately and justly assail the 
teachers of basic reading and writ- 
ing. 

Even today, in the middle of the 
most industrialized, most inter-de- 
pendent century the world has yet 
known, economic literacy has not 
been established as the universal ob- 
jective of secondary school business 
education, 

Those who have the ability to read 
because they have successfully com- 
pleted their elementary literacy train- 
ing, do not read where it is most 
essential that they should—an insur- 
ance policy for which they are pay- 
ing monthly premiums; a contract 
for the sale of their household fur- 
niture; the newspapers explaining 
government spending in Asia; tariff 
restrictions in Europe. Those who 
have received penmanship awards 
for legible, if not elegant, handwrit- 
ing at the age of twelve, sign their 
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names with a flourish to an install- 
ment contract, a check or a receipt 
if it is displayed to them with a 
“line” at twenty-one. Why? Because 
they are economic illiterates and we 
business educators are to blame. 

When will we awake to the real- 
ization that the business-for-living 
subjects—economics, economic ge- 
ography, and business law — have 
what it takes to make our high school 
citizens, at least, economically liter- 
ate even as their early grade-school 
learnings removed their childish illit- 
eracy? 

Economic literacy for our young- 
sters is a pedestal from which to sur- 
vey the field of everyday living in a 
highly complicated economic world. 

Economic literacy in our young- 
sters is a monument to common- 
sense education in the nation’s 
schools. 

Economic literacy is not for the 
few, for the best, for the speediest, 
for the boys, for the business ma- 
jors, for the hard-to-place minors. 
Economic literacy is for every in- 
dividual who is to be awarded a cer- 
tificate or diploma signifying com- 
pletion of a United States high 
school course. With his diploma 
should go to the graduate also a 
guarantee (which now he fully appre- 
ciates) that having completed a 
three-year plan designed to make 
him an economic literate, he may 
face his future with the assurance 
of everyday economic success. 

Everyday economic success may 
sound to us educators like an ex- 
pression more fitting to the training 
of producers; much more like what 
is desired by the businessman, large 
or small. When you stop to analyze 
the position of the producer, the 
businessman, everyday economic 
success means customers; for how- 
ever “wholesale” is the concern or 
however remote from Mr. John 
Citizen and family on Main Street, 
the ‘“Wholesaler’s” everyday  eco- 
nomic success depends upon Mr. 
Citizen and his brood. 

Without customers, the wholesal- 
ers, the retailers, the middlemen, the 
jobbers cannot go on. To them, then, 
the healthier the individual Citizen 
families of the nation are economic- 
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ally, the greater everyday economic 
success is theirs. 


On Main St., U.S.A. 


For Mr. and Mrs. John Citizen 
what is everyday economic success? 
It is based upon the kind of know- 
ledge and the paragraphs of infor- 
mation that came to Johnny Citizen 
and the former Susie Simple when 
they were studying side-by-side in 
eleventh-grade Economics and 
twelfth-grade Law. Information so 
sensible that when, about to get mar- 
ried, they went looking for a house 
to rent or buy, they knew the condi- 
tions of that action down to the 
smallest detail—not vaguely as some- 
thing once read in a textbook, but 
surely and clearly step by step. 

Everyday economic success is a 
natural outcome of economic liter- 
acy; the one must precede the other ; 
and the knowledge, the information, 
the facts that are studied, discussed 
and evaluated in the business-for- 
living subjects are merely in applica- 
tion wherever we find everyday eco- 
nomic success. 

A daily profit to the Milk Com- 
pany and the Department Store does 
not come from having a third of 
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BUTTERFLY 


By Olga Marsullo 
St. Pius Commercial High School 
Bronx, New York 


Most butterflies drawn on the type- 
writer assume the cross-stitch form— 
a geometric succession of strokes 
(usually X's) properly interspersed 
with white spaces—and as a result, 
present a much too stilted and arti- 
ficial look. This design, composed of 
one character only, the asterisk, elimi- 
nates the mechanized look and pre- 
sents, instead, a softness of touch. 
Careful use of the variable, variance 
of stroke intensity, and proper hori- 
zontal carriage control: all of these 
contributed to the effectiveness of 
this design. 

This is one of the entries sub- 
mitted in the Annual International 
Artistic Typing Contest conducted 
by Julius Nelson. Other designs sub- 
mitted in the contest will be printed 
in later issues of this magazine. 


their customers unable to pay their 
bills; on the other hand, a housel old 
in which everyday’s business 
ings are handled competently wil! be 
better able to nourish themselves and 
the milkmen since the bills will be 
paid according to contract. 

As business educators at fault, let 
us realize now that Economic Liiter- 
acy is education in knowing what 
is sound economics for me, for my 
family, for my state, for the nation; 
that Economic Literacy is education 
in training to make myself, my fam- 
ily, my nation responsible economic 
citizens; that Economic Literacy is 
education in appreciating that unless 
I myself, my family, and my nation 
force ourselves, at whatever tem- 
porary inconvenience, to become 
sound economic citizens, no one of us 
will be able to assist the other. 

As Business Educators desirous 
of bearing no fault, let us listen to 
the imaginative returns of the hypo- 
thetical ballots and recognize, with 
pleasure and determination for in- 
stant action, that we have been elect- 
ed to serve as long as it will take to 
educate our school-age citizens and 
even their adult relatives in economic 
understandings for the common- 
weal. 
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Prince School of Retailing, Simmons College, Boston, Massachusetts 


RETAIL TRAINING—COLLEGIATE OR EXECUTIVE 


Donald K. Beckley 


Executive Training in Department Stores is the title of a recently published School of 
Business Publications in Retailing, Prince School of Retailing, Simmons College. 
article summarizes the problem and the recommendations for the future. 


This, 


HE increasing use of executive 

training programs by department 
and specialty stores as a means of 
training prospective executives is one 
of the significant recent develop- 
ments in the retailing field. Planned 
as organized programs of job ex- 
perience and classroom training, ex- 
ecutive training utilizes some of the 
same techniques and seeks to ac- 
complish some of the same purposes 
as do schools of retailing and other 
collegiate programs in retailing. 

This article has been written to 
discuss the classroom training pro- 
vided by these two means of prepar- 
ing retail executives, and to make 
some recommendations for better 
executive preparation. 


The Classroom Training 


The area in which schools of re- 
tailing might be expected to have a 
definite advantage is that in which 
they specialize—classroom training. 
It is interesting to realize that train- 
ing squad programs have adopted 
many of the same techniques of 
teaching used by schools and colleges 
over the years, and have not intro- 
duced as many innovations in their 
teaching as one might hopefully ex- 
pect. For example, although there 


has frequently been serious criticism 
of the lecture method of teaching as 
being time-wasting and often unin- 
teresting, this method nonetheless is 
used most frequently in the training 
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classes conducted in stores. Some- 
times the lecturers are relatively 
poorly equipped to give competent 
talks, and the major criticism of 
them seems to be that they are not 
always well organized in their pres- 
entation. Another criticism is that 
these executives discuss the work of 
their departments with an amount of 
detail not warranted under the cir- 
cumstances. 

These comments are not meant to 
be interpreted as criticisms of these 
executives, who are doubtless well 
qualified to carry out their major re- 
sponsibilities in the store. The point 
is that their work is not so set up 
that they can readily spend the 
necessary amount of time preparing 
for meetings with trainees, and some 
of them may be ill-equipped by per- 
sonality and experience to do the 
teaching job to which trained people 
devote their full time in schools and 
colleges. 

On the other hand, there is prob- 
ably a certain stimulus a store execu- 
tive can bring to a meeting of young 
store employees that seldom can be 
realized by the average college pro- 
fessor. The opportunity to listen to 
someone who has become a success- 
ful store executive and who may 
bring into the classroom for discus- 
sion some of the immediate prob- 
lems with which he is working, pre- 
sents a kind of stimulus to the young 
ambitious prospective executive that 


can be had only seldom in a typical 
college situation. 


Stores Use School Methods 


Although stores for the most part 
might be thought of as in a position 
to spend more money on teaching de- 
vices such as motion picture projec- 
tors, visual cast machines, and elab- 
orate blackboards, these various 
teaching techniques are not used as 
widely as might have been expected. 
The difficulty here seems not so much 
to be a matter of lack of money, but 
rather of the lack of time needed to 
prepare the materials to be used. Ex- 
ecutive training squad members have 
an opportunity to see a wide variety 
of films in most stores; yet few of 
these are on an executive level, and 
for the most part they represent films 
on better selling and merchandise in- 
formation. 

Another area not effectively de- 
veloped is the provision of adequate 
opportunities for mature thinking in 
the discussion of store policies and 
procedures. One of the features of 
professional training for retailing is 
the comparison of procedures used 
by various stores with each other and 
with the methods recommended in 
theoretical situations. Admittedly, 
some of these discussions fail to 
recognize all of the problems in- 
volved, and do not always arrive at 
correct answers. Yet they do serve 
to stimulate thought, and to make 
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students aware that many improve- 
ments are needed in store operation. 
It would appear generally that ex- 
ecutive training has been conducted 
at rather an elementary level educa- 
tionally, although the members of the 
group are in most cases college grad- 
uates selected in part because they 
have done well academically. Much 
of the content of lectures is a recita- 
tion of specific store policies or a 
demonstration of the use of certain 
store forms. From the viewpoint of 
economy of time, it would appear 
that much of this material might be 
mimeographed and distributed to 
members of the group, or taught to 
them by members of the training de- 
partment who had specialized in the 
teaching of various phases of sys- 
tem training. Then the time of store 
executives could be used to better 
advantage in actual discussions of 
the work of their departments after 
trainees had learned about the more 
elementary aspects of the work. 


Recommendations for the Future 

1. The subject matter of executive 
training should be standardized. It 
would be helpful to all concerned if 
course names had a more standard 
meaning. The terms used by schools 
of retailing could be of some help 
here—although progress in this re- 
spect has been slow and still leaves 
room for improvement. For ex- 
ample, courses entitled Fundamentals 
of Retailing and Principles of Re- 
tailing as given by some stores are 
actually series of lectures on the or- 
ganization and operation of that 
store. It would be useful if this fact 
were more clear. 

2. More emphasis should be given 
in executive training courses to basic 
retailing subjects. If the place of 
retailing in our economy, the classi- 
fications of retail stores, and the rea- 
sons for the relative changes of im- 
portance in the various types of re- 
tailing are valuable, as professional 
programs in retailing believe them to 
be, then they should be emphasized 
in store executive training programs 
as well. There seems a dispropor- 
tionate emphasis in the executive 
training programs studied upon the 
details of current store operation. 
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If trainees are being groomed for 
executive positions, there would seem 
much merit in first making certain 
that they understand the purpose of 
the store and the general problems 
it faces. From a sound educational 
viewpoint, it would be desirable to 
indicate first of all what the store 
is trying to do, and then to demon- 
strate through job experience and 
class meetings how the store is seek- 
ing to accomplish its desired objec- 
tives. Too often, the executive train- 
ing program seems to say in effect: 
“This is what we do; your job is to 
understand it and then follow it.” 


3. The types of classroom training 
available for store executive training 
should be more precisely classified. 
A clear distinction should be made 
between system training for elemen- 
tary store jobs, system training for 
executive jobs, general store orienta- 
tion, and basic retailing preparation 
as described in the preceding para- 
graph. If the various meetings in 
each of these categories were prop- 
erly classified and explained, train- 
ees would be able to understand bet- 
ter what was expected of them as a 
result of each of the sessions. It is 
not now always possible for trainees 
to recognize what material they 
should definitely learn and what they 
should listen to as a general back- 
ground description. 

A precise classification of class- 
room training would also serve to 
alleviate to a considerable extent one 
of the frequent grievances expressed 
in connection with executive training 
programs. Graduates of schools of 
retailing often complain that after 
devoting a year or more to the study 
of retailing, they are then expected 
to attend classes of the same name 
and presumably with the same pur- 
pose, and that their professional 
training is apparently not regarded 
as of much value. Actually, store 
courses seldom duplicate exactly any 
collegiate training; yet there is a 
good argument psychologically for 
exempting retailing graduates from 
some of the lectures which most 


closely duplicate course materials ' 


studied previously. 
4. Executive training sessions 
should be reorganized for more ef- 
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ficient use of trainee time. One oj 
the standard criticisms of college 
classes has long been the time-con- 
suming practice of taking notes 
while an instructor lectures, and then 
attempting to recapture their mcan- 
ing in time for an examination. -\ct- 
ually, in some executive training 
programs this same practice is fol- 
lowed under circumstances in which 
student time is presumably even 
more valuable than in the customary 
college situation. 


A recommended solution used by 
a few stores is to provide for the 
trainees mimeographed notes of the 
lectures they hear, so that they will 
not need to have the impact of a 
speaker’s remarks lessened by the 
need to try to write down what he 
is saying. The practice of requiring 
trainees to take notes and then sub- 
mit them for approval seems highly 
elementary by normal college stand- 
ards. 


5. Store executive training pro- 
grams should be reorganized to make 
more effective use of major execu 
tive participation. There is no doubt 
but that a tremendously effective fea- 
ture of store programs is the number 
and variety of successful store exe- 
cutives available for meetings with 
trainees. An important question is 
how their talents might best be used. 


One improvement might be to 
have the basic information about the 
operation of a store division given 
by a member of the training depart- 
ment or a minor executive of the 
division, and to have the major exe- 
cutives confine their remarks to ans- 
wering questions or discussing cur- 
rent problems that have arisen in 
their work. Of course, questions of 
personality and competence as speak- 
ers must be considered here. Obvi- 
ously, this is a problem that cannot 
be solved by a training department 
alone, for its staff is hardly in a 
position to make categorical decisions 
as to what major store executives 
shall do. Yet it seems clear that bet- 
ter use could be made both of exe- 
cutive and trainee time if major exe- 
cutives participated in these pro- 
grams on as high a level as possible. 


(Continued on page 66) 
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PRINCIPLES OF EFFECTIVE 
PUBLIC RELATIONS IN EDUCATION 


Benjamin Rowe 
State University of New York 
Institute of Applied Arts and Sciences at New York City 
Brooklyn, New York 


Public relations in education means more than getting the name of an occa- 
sional teocher or administrator in the papers. This article presents the first 
two of eight principles of effective public relations. Succeeding issues of the 


Journal will present the remainder. 


VERY society endeavors to trans- 

mit its cultural heritage through 
its educational system. Hducators 
have depended upon historical 
concept and belief that the American 
people want education and that they 
will make sacrifices in order to obtain 
good educational facilities for their 
children. The past few decades have 
indicated that educational financing 
often competes with other essential 
services and needs of the American 
people—such as health, security, and 
welfare activities. Education is only 
one of the many needs of our people. 

In our contemporary world where 
legislators, executives, and adminis- 
trators depend on the consent of the 
public, it has become necessary for 
educational administrators to know 
the opinions of the public and, at the 
same time, to influence the public 
toward an appreciation of the needs 
of education as one of the major 
essential public services. In order to 
accomplish this understanding, a 
positive program of public relations 
is indispensable. Merely to permit a 
public relations program to happen 
or to evolve is unscientific. Merely to 
accept any type of public relations 
Program is imprudent. A public re- 
lations program should be based on 
sound principles which have been 
tested in the arena of experience and 
found successful. 
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Principle 1. 
There should be a planned functional 
program of public relations. 


Public relations begins at the top 
where policy is made. The director, 
president, or principal, as its chief 
executive, must always be the hub 
of the public relations wheel. From 
him must radiate the policies and 
decisions that will govern the insti- 
tution’s relations with the public. .. 

The school administrator recog- 
nizes that the practice of public re- 
lations is neither abstract nor in- 
tangible. Whether relations with the 
public are good or bad is determined 
by all the things the school does or 
fails to do, and by the attitudes and 
of its administrators, super- 
staff, and students. Because 
public relations deals with human 
beings, it presents many facets and 
can be variously interpreted. It is 
necessary, then, in planned public 
relations, to look into the matter of 
specific publics. Some are far more 
important than others to the school 
administrator in the planning of his 
program. In order to evolve a pro- 
gram good enough to win wide public 
acclaim, the school administrator 
must know the composition and 
thinking of each of his publics so 
that he may reach them most effec- 
tively. 


actions 
visors, 


A planned, functional program of 
public relations should be based upon 
a policy that grows out of a thorough 
study of community needs, and upon 
sound educational and social pur- 
poses. It should provide a sound 
working relationship among all per- 
sons involved in the educational pro- 
gram, and the resources to make it 
effective should be selected carefully 
to advance the best interests of the 
youth of the community. Planning is 
the responsibility of the top ad- 
ministrator whose long-run task is to 
transform a public policy into a pat- 
tern of public acceptance. 


Principle 2. 
The public relations program should 


be continuous. 


The public relations of an educa- 
tional institution should be a day-in, 
day-out, year-in, year-out activity. 
It is important for any school to have 
a cushion of favorable public opinion 
to act as a buffer against unfavorable 
publicity. A continuous public rela- 
tions program aims toward the steady 
day-to-day dissemination of informa- 
tion through all media. It makes pro- 
vision for everyday identification of 
school personnel with the larger 
problems of the community, and for 
the continuous participation of the 
lay public in attempts to solve the 
problems of the school. It must be 
constantly alert to implement public 
relations through its school program 
for, if schools are to be maintained, 
the public must be continuously in- 
formed concerning policies and pro- 
grams. 

A good continuous interpretation 
of the school program should be 
honest, dignified, and understand- 
able; it should reach everyone in the 
community ; and use every facility at 
hand, It must be concerned with all 
important aspects of the school pro- 
gram such as the curriculum, in- 
structional methods and techniques, 
extra- and co-curricular activities, 
organization and’ administration, the 
instructional staff, buildings and 
equipment, finance, and other phases 
of the school program. It has been 
observed that democratic institutions 
can function effectively only as the 
people are kept aware of their pur- ° 
poses, values, conditions, and needs. 
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ACCOUNTING INTERNSHIP PROGRAM 


Charles L. Savage 
Adelphi College, Garden City, Long Island, New York 


“An accounting internship program benefits the students, the profession and 
the college. . . . Our own experience has convinced us that a program of 
this type is a sound contribution to accounting education." 


zij{_ EARN and be paid” was the 

headline of a newspaper article 
describing the new Accounting In- 
ternship Program at Adelphi College. 
With due allowance for the journal- 
istic catch phrase, this is not a bad 
description of a cooperative training 
program. The student learns about 
his future life’s work in a manner 
not possible through usual school pro- 
cedures, and he is paid during the 
process. This phrase, of course, is 
incomplete because it does not suggest 
the advantages to the cooperating or- 
ganizations and to the college, but it 
does emphasize the basic elements of 
a cooperative program. 

For years accounting teachers and 
accounting practitioners have agreed 
that provisions for some type of 
work experience before graduation 
would be desirable. The main diffi- 
culty, particularly in those Eastern 
colleges which operate on the basis 
of a two-semester academic year, 
has been that of arranging appro- 
priate work-study schedules. The 
period of time when this accounting 
work experience is most readily 
available—during January and Feb- 
ruary—conflicts with both semesters. 

It is particularly unfortunate that 
difficulty should exist in arranging 
accounting internships because ac- 
countants as a group have a keen 
sense of the obligations of their pro- 
fession and are eager to participate 
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in a program that would improve the 
training of prospective accountants. 
Most of the larger firms justify the 
time and expense involved in train- 
ing the intern and absorbing him into 
their work program as a long-term 
contribution to the profession. 

Conceding the value of an ac- 
counting internship program, the 
problem of fitting it into the college 
schedule remains. This article de- 
scribes how one’ college sought to 
solve this problem on a temporary 
basis and how it plans to set up a 
permanent program. 


Scheduling the Experience 

The students who participated in 
our first internship program left the 
college at the Christmas Holidays 
and did not return until the begin- 
ning of the third week in the next 
semester. They missed two weeks 
of the first term, the entire examina- 
tion period, the registration for the 
second term, and the first two weeks 
of the second term. This represents 
an eight-week period, extending to 
about the middle of February. Our 
internship program was on an ex- 
perimental basis and was set into 
operation after the fall term had be- 
gun. Participating students were re- 
quired to complete all term projects 


and reports and were held to the: 


same requirements as the other mem- 
bers of the class even though they 
did not attend classes during the 
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final two weeks. Final examinaticns 
were administered by the Busin:ss 
Administration Department on he 
first Saturday following the studer ts’ 
return to campus. Students w:-re 
also required to consult with their 
instructors for the second term to 
obtain text materials and the assiyn- 
ments for the first two weeks. 

This obviously make-shift arranze- 
ment places a great burden on ‘he 
student. It is particularly difficult 
to administer when the students are 
taking courses outside the Business 
Administration Department, but with 
proper explanation of the program, 
complete cooperation can usually be 
obtained from the other departments 
of the college. It is interesting to 
note that the grades of the interns 
did not suffer materially. On_ the 
average, each student received a 
grade that was one letter lower thar 
might have been expected in one or 
two courses. 

We plan to avoid the loss of two 
weeks of school time by arranging 
the schedule of accounting majors so 
that their course-load will be some- 
what lighter in the senior year and 


their courses will be restricted to § 


their major field. The taking of an 
extra point a term for the first six 
terms or the attendance at summer 
school would lighten the senior load; 
and careful planning of programs 
will provide senior programs re- 
stricted to business courses. When 
we have accomplished our goal for 
senior accounting students, we plan 
to increase the number of weekly 
class meetings to make up for the 
two weeks missed after Christmas. 
This same procedure would be fol- 
lowed in the spring term. This 
should release one faculty member 
during the internship period to visit 
the cooperating firms and observe 
the students on the job. 

The fact that the students are not 
present for registration creates an 
administrative problem because the 
personal appearance of the student 
is often required. This difficulty was 
solved by having each intern select 
a proxy who was made responsible 
for handling all the details for the 
intern. Written authorization by the 
Director of Student Personnel was 
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given. he proxy so that at each point 
in th registration he would be ac- 
cepte’ as a representative of the ab- 
This proxy also at- 
tende| the first class of the new term 
and surrendered the necessary course 


sent student. 


cards for the intern. 


Selection of Students 
Any 


accounting work. Conferences were 


held with each student to determine 


the depth of his interest and the dif- 


ficulties presented by his particular 


program of courses. As a result of 
this selective process, approximately 
one-third of the senior accounting 
students were considered as poten- 
tial trainees. 

The internship program was thus 
founded on the basis of careful se- 
lection of students and voluntary 
participation. No academic credit 
was received for the work experi- 
ence. 

As our program develops, all ac- 
counting majors will be released for 
this eight-week period. When this 
happens, the college will assume re- 
sponsibility for recommending and 
placing the superior students only. 
Each of the other members of the 
group will be supplied with a letter 
of introduction to various accounting 
firms. This letter will simply identi- 
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coordinating work program 
requires most careful selection of 
students since each accounting firm 
forms its impression of the entire 
college from the habits, attitudes, 
and abilities of one or two students 
assigned to it. This need for careful 
selection was particularly true in our 
situation because the burden placed 
upon the student of completing the 
last two weeks of the term under his 
own guidance might cause him to 
slight his duties at the firm. The stu- 
dents, therefore, were carefully se- 
lected. Only those who had main- 
tained a certain quality-point aver- 
age were permitted to participate. 
This entire program was a voluntary 
one, but volunteers were accepted 
only from those majors who had a 
superior scholastic record. Although 
personality factors are equally as 
important as scholastic attainments, 
we were fortunate in that everyone 
who qualified for our first group 
seemed temperamentally suited for 


fy the bearer as a student in account- 
ing who wishes temporary employ- 


ment. 


Choice of Firms 


When it was decided to launch the 
program, contacts were made with 
several of the leading accounting 
firms in New York City. Their re- 
In- 
deed, this vigorous reaction was the 
main reason for the launching of our 


sponse was most enthusiastic. 


program on such short notice. 


The next problem was the match- 
ing of the students with the proper 
firms. This can be accomplished in 
various ways. institution in 
New York State, which has a simi- 
lar program, follows this plan: The 
personnel men from each of the par- 
ticipating accounting firms visit the 
campus and interview each student 
in the internship program. At the 
termination of the interviews, the 
personnel man lists in the order of 
preference the men he wishes to have 
for his firm. The students inter- 
viewed make a similar listing and in- 
dicate which accounting firm they 
would prefer serving. The college 
then proceeds to match up _ these 
Often 
times, six accounting firms list the 
same students as their first or sec- 
ond choice. If a particular firm re- 
ceives none of its top choices, it may 


choices. Difficulties arise. 


feel a trifle resentful. 

Because Adelphi College is within 
easy commuting distance of New 
York City, where the main offices of 
the accounting firms are located, we 
adopted a_ different procedure. 
Knowing something of the personnel 
requirements of each firm, the col- 
lege assigned students to those firms 
where the student should fit well into 
the group. Wherever possible, each 
student was sent for interviews to 
three firms in any one of which the 
college thought he would perform 
satisfactorily. 

College students derive distinct 
benefits from visiting the offices of 
accounting firms and meeting not 
only the personnel man but members 
of the firm who may be in the office 
at the time. In our first year of 
operation, each student was told to 
accept the offer of the first firm at 
which he was interviewed if he be- 


lieved he would be happy in that 
situation. This meant that if a stu- 
dent was assigned to three account- 
ing firms, he might accept a posi- 
tion at the first one and not visit 
the other two. Thus it happened that 
a particular firm was not even vis- 
ited by an intern although several 
students had been assigned this or- 
ganization. In each case the interns 
had visited other firms first and 
made commitments. We plan to rem- 
edy this situation by prescribing the 
order in which the firms should be 
visited. The students themselves 
make the actual appointments for the 
interviews after the firms have been 
informed of their names. 

In our first year, no discussion 
was had with the firms with respect 
to salaries and each firm paid its 
usual rate. The firms themselves have 
suggested that a uniform rate be 
agreed on so that salary might not 
be an influencing factor in an in- 
tern’s choice. While the old meth- 
od worked reasonably well, we are 
working on implementing this new 
suggestion. 


Report on Experience 


Each student was required to pre- 
pare a report on his internship. This 
report served as part of the final ex- 
amination in the auditing course. Be- 
cause the student received no aca- 
demic credit for the work experi- 
ence, it was thought that there should 
be some reward for a good job per- 
formance and a thoughtful report on 
the experience. Apparently, — this 
method was satisfactory because the 
reports were of a uniformly high 
calibre. 

The report kept by each student 
was divided into two parts. The first 
part was a complete day-by-day ac- 
count of his activities. The second 
and more important phase of the re- 
port was a detailed comparison of 
the audit procedures followed by his 
firm with the procedures recom- 
mended in “The Duties of a Junior 
Accountant” by Cipriani, the stand- 
ard work in the field. In addition, 
students were encouraged to list per- 
sonal reactions to their experiences 
and to suggest improvement in the 
program. These latter comments 
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were often most interesting, but the 
only suggestion on which all of them 
seemed to agree was that they be 
given final examinations before leav- 
ing the college so that they could de- 
vote themselves wholly to their work 
experience. This request seems rea- 
sonable and we are seeking to do this 
during the second year of the pro- 
gram before the permanent plan has 
emerged. 

The firms submitted reports on the 
performance of the students on the 
job. These were discussed individ- 
ually with each intern and were most 
valuable in helping the student de- 
velop strong points and eliminate 
weak ones. 


Reactions to the Program 


The interns were unanimous in 
their praise of the program. The op- 
portunity for direct work in the field 
which they hope to make their life’s 
work proved challenging and _ stim- 
ulating. Interestingly enough, not 
one returned to college with an un- 
favorable impression of public ac- 
counting as a career. When one re- 
members that their contact with the 
field was during the January-March 
pressure period, this favorable reac- 
tion speaks well of the staffs of the 
accounting firms with which they 
worked and of their own enthusi- 
asm, 

Most of the interns were placed 
in the larger firms but there were 
no complaints that their work was 
restricted exclusively to routine 
checking and footing. All of the 
firms encouraged as much discussion 
as was possible and the particular 
supervisors seemed most willing to 
vary the duties and explain the back- 
ground of each assigned task. In 
smaller firms, while there is less 
time-consuming detailed work, it ap- 
pears that the pressure of work is 
greater and less attention can be giv- 
en the interns. Our preliminary con- 
clusion is that interns benefit more 
from work in the larger firms with 
strong personnel departments rath- 
er than in the smaller firms where 
they may have a greater variety of 
duties. 

The reaction of the firms was 
equally enthusiastic. All firms who 
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participated indicated a desire to be 
considered for the succeeding year’s 
program. In addition, several other 
firms have written expressing a wish 
to be included. Unfortunately, this 
cannot be done because the number 
of accounting majors does not per- 
mit expansion at this time. The sat- 
isfaction of the accounting firms 
might be gauged by the fact that 
about eighty per cent of the interns 


WHAT BUSINESS EDUCATORS WANT TO KNOW 


(Continued from page 51) 


data on personal traits, achievement, 
test results, and similar information 
from schools would be useful and 
helpful to employers? What use is 
being made of such data ? 

Business experience for business 
teachers. Business teachers need to 
renew periodically their acquaintance 
with current practices, procedures, 
and policies in the business occupa- 
tions for which their students are be- 
ing trained. To what extent is it 
practicable and feasible to provide 
part-time or vacation employment for 
business teachers affording them op- 
portunities for a variety of experi- 
ences ? 

General or basic business informa- 
tion. What information about busi- 
ness principles and procedures and 
about the economic system of free 
enterprise should all persons, em- 
ployees as well as managers and re- 
tired people, know and understand? 

Direct cooperation with schools. 


—_> 


The Answer’s in 


“THE BACK OF THE BOOK” 


For readers who have often wished for back-of-the-book answers to their questions 
THE JouRNAL devotes this feature to answering questions on subjects of interest to all 


Many of our readers may have been asked the question, 
How do I get a position in an office where 
I'll meet movie, radio, or stage people? 


Miss Ruth Neal and some other gradtiate students at New York University wet 
looking for answers and their findings are given on the last page of this magazin 
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were offered permanent employ: ent 

The college benefitted from th 
publicity attendant upon the pro. 
gram, and more accounting 
sought help from the placemen. of. 
fice as a result. Even the stucent 
who were not invited to partic pat 
considered the program worthwhik 
and seemed to reap vicarious Lene. 
fits from the oral reports of the re. 
turning interns. 


Is business willing to take some of 
the initiative in establishing ani 
maintaining contacts between bus: 
ness and schools? busines 
employers acquainted themselves with 
the programs of business education, 
their objectives, curricula, proce 
dures, and problems ? 

The foregoing questions are repre 
sentative of those to which busines 
educators need answers from bus: 
nessmen. Many others that ar 
equally as pertinent could be raised 
The important thing is, however, tha 
both businessmen and business edu; 
cators are or become cognizant tha 
if business education as a service ti 
business and to individuals is to bk 
improved and is to be maintained a 
an efficient level, there must be a cor 
tinuous flow and interchange of im 
formation between business and thi 
schools. The channels for the flov 
and interchange of information mus 
be established and kept open. 
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ITH large numbers of office 
W workers needed by business 
and industry the question of train- 
ing, or retraining, older workers be- 
comes more important than ever. 
High school graduates are too 
young, too inexperienced, and often 
too undependable for many of the 
jobs. Besides there aren’t enough of 
them to meet present needs. The 
junior college students of other 
times are either going into the mili- 
tary services, or going into well pay- 
ing jobs in the industries, which, 
for the time being, will take them 
with little or no skills. The one 
remaining possibility is the older 
person, particularly the older wo- 
man. What can we do to get more 
of them ready to fill the waiting 
jobs? 

Fortunately the psychologists have 
given us much valuable help by 
showing that people at almost any 
age can learn anything which they 
have ever been capable of learning. 
Thorndike established a firm base 
with his Adult Learning in 1928. 
Lorge, and others, have carried on 


? studies, broadened the concepts, and 
given us techniques for teaching 

Older students. 

t to al In an effort to bring some of this 
down to our own local situation, we 
recently asked teachers in the Busi- 
ness Division of the San Diego Vo- 
cational School to jot down some. 

y weg Cetails of their experience with older 

vgazingg Students in our own school. For 


Present purposes we asked for a 
brief case history of recent students, 
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HOW OLD IS “TOO OLD TO LEARN’? 


J. Wilson Getsinger 


San Diego Junior College 
San Diego, California 


"This has not been a scientific inquiry, but it has given teachers in this 
school a number of concrete examples of older students who have learned, or 
re-learned, the skills necessary for success in office jobs." 


who are 45 or over, including: 

1. The name, age, course studied, 
and length of time the student had 
spent in our school. 

2. The rate at which this student 
learned. 

3. Information on employment, or 
placement of the student. 

4. The teacher’s own suggestions 
for working with older students. 

Our purpose was to compile this 
information and distribute it to the 
teachers so that each might profit 
from it. 

Forty-two cases were reported, 
some in considerable detail, others 
lacking in one or more items. We 
first assigned fictitious names to each 
case and reported all cases. verbatim 
to our teachers. Then we tried to or- 
ganize and analyze the data, and re- 
port such inferences as might ap- 
pear. Ages ranged from 45 to 83, 
with a majority in the 45 to 55 brac- 
ket. We have no assurance that the 
reported ages are exact; in. fact, sev- 
eral cases were reported as “fifty 
plus.” We believe that the ages are 
not overstated in any case, and may 
be understated in a good many cases. 

Typical Cases 
(all names fictitious) 

Margaret Smith. Age 45. Key Driven 
Calculators. Here about 10 months. 
She learns with average speed. 
Secured a good position at Con- 
vair, Comptometer operator, pay 
$1.35-1.50 per hour, permanent, no 

previous experience. 
Suggestions: Encourage them. 
They seem to have the “word’— 


“You are too old to learn.” Also 
try to educate employers that older 
(settled) people sometimes produce 
more than very young employees, 
especially. when the young have lit- 
tle or no experience. 


William English. Age 60. Account- 
ing Major. Here 9 months. 

Has learned calculating machines 
very quickly, however he used simi- 
lar machines in Germany, I believe. 
Has language handicap and some- 
times finds it difficult to understand 
oral, or printed, directions. 

Has just started on a new job at 
$50.00 per week. 

Age should be .no factor against 
success. Experience and maturity 
more than compensate for lack of 
youth. We can often help by quoting 
successful experiences of other older 
students. 

Rose Drew. Age 54. Typing. Here 
about one month. 

Learns fairly easily. Wants to be 
perfect right away. This causes 
some tension, which, in turn, causes 
her to.make errors which bother her. 

Not working. Steady and reliable 
person, nice appearance. 

Most of our adults are too con- 
scientious, which is often a handi- 
cap. We should try to develop per- 
spective in them so that they can 
judge what is most important ; other- 
wise, they will worry about relatively 
unimportant matters. 


Learning Ability and Speed of Learning 
From the data, it is obvious that 
the ability of these older students 
to learn bears little or no relation to 
age. In order of age the last eight 
statements were as follows: 


Age Sex Learning ability, as reported by 
teachers 

60 M Has learned very quickly. 

60 F — but little difficulty, was rather 
slow. 

60 F Had some difficulty, but stuck to it. 

60 M Learns easily and quickly. 

62 F Learned easily. 

64 M Average progress, somewhat slow in 
new things. 

74 ¥ Learned easily and quickly. 


Learned slowly. 


For the total group the teachers 
reported : 


2 Very slow. 

7 Learned slowly, or with some difficulty. 
5 Learned with average speed and ease. 
21 Learned quickly and easily. 

4 Showed outstanding learning ability. 
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Job Placement 
About half of these people were 
still in school, or nothing was known 
about their job placement. Five 
were working part time, or in jobs 
which were not considered satisfac- 
tory. Ten had good jobs, such as: 


Responsible position at Convair, likes it, 
successful. 

Employed by public accountant. Says, 
“Shuffleboard is for the ‘old people’.” 

e is 64. 

Has good Civil Service job. 

Earns $232 in Federal Civil Service. 

Just started work at $50.00 per week. 


Five had jobs of high responsibil- 
ity, such as full charge bookkeeper 
for a contractor, own business as 
notary, highly responsible jobs in 
Civil Service, or own bookkeeping 
service business. 

A scatter diagram shows only a 
moderate relationship between re- 
ported learning ability and type of 
job obtained. Of two who were 
rated as slow learners, one had a 
“good job” the other one of high 
responsibility Of three rated as 
“outstanding” in learning ability, two 
had fine jobs, one had only part- 
time work. 


Teachers’ Suggestions 


As the teachers see it, the two 
most important things are to en- 
courage the older students, and to 
find ways to build their confidence 
in themselves. These ideas were ex- 
pressed in various ways, for exam- 
ple: 

Let them know they are not too 
old to learn and to live useful 
and productive lives. 

Make them feel success; recognize 
their successes. 

Quote successful experiences of 
other older people. 

Overcome the feeling “I’m too old 
to learn new methods.” 

Show more patience, and under- 
standing, give more personal 
help. 

Make them feel wanted. 

Some other ideas include: 

Where they have no experience, 
encourage them to learn less 
skilled subjects. 

Let them start where they wish, 
then suggest other courses to 
them. 


Do not push, embarrass, or con- 
fuse them. 

Many are too conscientious, worry 
about unimportant matters. 
Help them to develop perspec- 
tive. 

Those who want a job work very 
hard and are impatient and 
critical of results. 

Experience and maturity compen- 
sate for lack of youth. 

Mrs. Lucretia Lyle, English teach- 
er, gave her own list of attitudes, 
“which are resented by older stu- 
dents :” 

1. Too much sitting on the part of 
the teacher, both literal and figur- 
ative, 

2. They don’t like to be told to “go 
read what the book says,” when 
they ask a question. 

3. They don’t like 
stupid, or slow. 

4. They don’t like to be called on to 
run personal errands for the 
teacher. 

5. They like to have a full period of 
typing, rather irrelevant 
talking on the part of the teacher. 

6. They resent “snippiness,” an aus- 


to be called 


CRITICISM, COMMENT AND CHALLENGE 


(Continued from page 52) 


“Do you use tests for specific 
jobs?” is asked. No names of jobs 
are used. But I would want to know 
for what “‘specific jobs” tests are 
used. 


“Types of tests used” is asked for, 
but this can be answered by “‘true- 
false,” “multiple choice,” “essay,” 
“job performance,” “standard tests,” 
“home-made” and in many other 
ways. But I would want to know 
exactly what tests are used — by 
name. Otherwise I am not helped 
much in my quest for the results of 
helpful experience. 


In all there are 16 main questions 
and many a’s and b’s all of which 
are to be answered categorically yes 
or no, with a few exceptions where 
figures are called for. Some statis- 
tics can be got from such a study, 
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tere front, a condescending at 
titude, and intolerance. 


7. They sensitive to 11004 
changes, discrimination an 
prejudices on the part of th 
teacher. 


8. They are more appreciative of in. 
dividual help. 
9. They respect the teacher whe ai. 
mits that she does not knovwy al 
the answers. 


Summary 


This has not been a scientific in- 
quiry, but it has given teachers in 
this school a number of concrete ex- 
amples of older students who have 
learned, or re-learned, skilk 
necessary for success in office jobs 
It gathers together actual accounts 
of proven success on the job after 
training had been completed. | 
should make it easier for us to con 
vince other oldsters that they too can 
learn and succeed. 

How old is “too old to learn?” We 
don’t know. But we do know thatf 
50, 55, 60, or even 65 is not too old 
for many people to learn the skill 
required of competent office workers. 


but not much help in_ evaluating 
testing procedures or in setting up 
new ones. What the “majority do’ 
can be reported in general terms, 
but just what specific testing media 
and practices are used and what re. 
sults, good or bad, are achieved will 
remain a secret. 


It would be a good project for 
UBEA’s Committee on Research to 
deal at some length with this ques- 
tionnaire problem. A study of ques 
tionnaire studies, by a competent re- 
search student, might reveal the ut- 
ter futility of many, if not most, such 
studies. But it’s a safe bet that this 
Committee will go right on sponsor- 
ing and reporting upon studies of 
this kind, even as will college pro- 
fessors and advanced degree com- 
mittees. 
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A PRE-EMPLOYMENT TEST FOR CLERKS 


Harry W. Nock 


Control Manager 
Employee Relations Department 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Company 


Wilmington, Delaware 


it must be understood "that this test tells us only one thing—the applicant's 


accuracy, speed, and neatness in handling clerical work of average variety 


and difficulty." 


The Problem 

One of the biggest problems fac- 
ing an office manager as he inter- 
views applicants for clerical posi- 
tions and decides which of the sev- 
eral candidates should be employed 
is to judge accurately the qualifica- 
tions of the various applicants. The 
intangible qualities, such as integ- 
rity, loyalty, work habits, attitudes, 
etc., are admittedly very difficult to 
evaluate, but from a practical stand- 
point office managers find that even 
the skill qualifications, which we 
think of as being much easier to 
judge, offer serious difficulties in 
measuring the relative fitness of ap- 
plicants for positions. 

Many, many times in my _ thou- 
sands of employment interviews I’ve 
thought to myself, “My, if I could 
only lift off the top of her head, 
look into her brain, and see *the 
answers as to how intelligent, how 
fast, how accurate, how neat she is 
in performing clerical work!” But 
there didn’t seem to be any ready 
answer to the question. 


The Answer 

Finally, after several years of such 
thinking about the problem, in des- 
peration one day I said to myself, 
“Why, don’t I do something about 
this instead of just thinking and 
wondering about it? Why can’t I de- 
termine what the basic skills are that 
our clerks will need to perform their 
jobs satisfactorily, work up a series 
of easy problems which will require 
for solution the use of these skills, 
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then test them out in actual practice 
and see what happens?” 

So that is just what I did. With- 
out the benefit of formal psychology 
or professional advice and from a 
purely practical standpoint, | worked 
out a simple procedure to actually 
test the skills that would be required 
in the clerical jobs that we had to fill 
from time to time. I was not at all 
sure the test would be of any value 
in prognosticating clerical skill and 
in sifting out the skilled clerks from 
the unskilled ones. However, I had 
nothing to lose, so I started to try it 
out in actual employment situations. 


Results 

In the first few cases, the test pro- 
cedure seemed effective, and as time 
went on and I tried it over and over 
again and found that its results were 
consistently helpful, I began to real- 
ize that in this little simple test was 
at least a part of the answer I had 
been seeking. But until recently I 
have had a lingering question in my 
mind as to whether the test really 
was good or whether I was being 
lucky in my selection of candidates. 

At various intervals I had cases 
where the applicants seemed well- 
trained, had had good experience 
(from their application records), 
talked intelligently about their work, 
and, besides, were very appealing 
from the standpoint of personality, 
but who failed the test. I thought, 
“It’s just being stubborn and hide- 
bound to turn this applicant down 
for employment just because she 


didn’t pass the test* satisfactorily. 
Maybe the test isn’t so conclusive as 
I thought it was.” 

So, in spite of the poor showing 
made on the test, I would soften up, 
employ the applicant, and be sorry 
for it later. I can’t recall that there’s 
been one such case where I haven't 
wished as time went on that I’d lis- 
tened to the still small voice of the 
test. 


Conclusion 

I will not be so bold as to say the 
test is good; maybe psychologically 
it’s terrible. All I'll say is that it’s 
worked fine for me under our condi- 
tions. When the applicant solves 
these few simple problems accurately 
and speedily, I feel assured she can 
do our clerical work satisfactorily. If 
she fails in the test, I feel that the 
chances are very strong that she will 
fail in the job, so I just don’t take 
a chance on it any more. 

I am setting forth the test shown 
on the next page in the hope that it 
will be useful to employers of clerical 
help, and that it will help teachers of 
clerical courses to train their students 
thoroughly in the skills that are re- 
quired in the average run of ordinary 
day-to-day clerical activities. 


Scoring 

We have not stated the length of 
time in which it is felt the test should 
be completed or the accuracy score 
that is considered satisfactory. Each 
interviewer can determine these for 
himself at the level of efficiency he 
requires, based on a showing made 
by his good clerks, whom he will get 
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to do the tests in order to establish 
standards. In general we would say 
that more emphasis is put on the 
accuracy of results than on the speed 
factor though reasonable speed is 
of course expected. 


of work sheets will satisfactorily ex- 
plain why the final test answers were 
not so good as we thought they 
should be and thereby give the tes- 
tee a higher rating for employability 
than the test answers would give. 


PRE-EMPLOYMENT TEST FOR CLERICAL APPLICANTS 


1. (a) Check in proper column to show whether each pair of numbers is alike or different: 
| 2 Alike Different 3 

621874 631874 
542378 542378 
261985 261965 
345698 343698 
916372 916272 
614321 613421 
123596 123696 
616532 616352 
518385 518385 
621369 621369 


(b) In column 3 copy accurately the first 4 lines of figures in column | and the last 6 lines 


of figures in column 2 
2. 6214.5 X 6.12 = 
3. 62135.6 + 3.18 = 


4. The number of stationery requisitions shipped in 1939 was 5,487; the number shipped in 
1940 was 7,261. What was the percentage of increase or decrease of 1940 compared with 


1939? 
5. Payroll Work 


A. Please figure wages due for each item below, carrying all figures out to the third decimal 
place and disregarding anything beyond that. The hours shown are all overtime, which 
receive |!/y times regular rate shown. in the final result if the third decimal place is 
5 or over, give the benefit of the half cent in the answer. 


1. 12'%4 hours @ .978 per hour ....... 
2. 1434 hours @ .988 per hour ........ 


Amount Due 


B. Please figure wages due for each item below, carrying all figures out to the third 


decimal place and disregarding anything beyond that. To arrive at an hourly rate 
multiply menthly rate by 12, divide this result by 52 and divide that result by 37'/. 
The hours shown are all overtime, which receive I'/> times regular rate shown. In the 
final result if the third decimal place is 5 or over, give the benefit of the half cent in 


the answer. 


1. 14/2 hours—monthly rate $115. ..... 
2. 23 hours—monthly rate $65 ......... 


Amount Due 


Signature 


We make it a point to have the 
person who administers the test sup- 
ply to the testee standard-sized work 
sheets on which the calculations are 
to be made in the rough, and instruc- 
tions are given to save these work 
sheets and turn them in along with 
the test answers. We have found 
that the work sheets show things that 
we want to know about the applicant, 
such as neatness, legibility of figures 
when written informally and off 
guard, carefulness in conserving 
paper, pattern of arrangement of 
solutions on the work sheets, etc. 

It may even be that an inspection 
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Warning 


We must, of course, understand 
that this test tells us only one thing— 
the applicant’s accuracy, speed, and 
neatness in handling clerical work 
of average variety and difficulty. It 
does not purport to tell us whether 
the applicant is honest, loyal, indus- 
trious, overly talkative, or anti-so- 
cial. We still have to judge these 
intangible qualities the best we can, 
but it is a big help to have a means 
of settling the uncertainty as to the 
applicant’s ability to do satisfactorily 
the work which will be required. 


_RETAIL TRAINING — 
COLLEGIATE OR EXECUTIVE 


(Continued from page 58) 


6. Collegiate programs in reta ling 
and store executive training 
grams should collaborate more ciose- 
ly in taking advantage of the ood 
features each can provide. College 
programs usually seek the services 
of store executives as speakers to 
student groups, and thus attempt to 
provide many of the same advan- 
tages store trainees receive from 
their own series of executive lec- 
tures, although the effect inevitably 
is mixed. On the other hand, little 
use is made by executive training 
programs of the facilities of colle. 
giate schools and departments of re- 
tailing. Since these two types of 
training are in many respects supple- 
mentary, there would seem much to 
be said for a far closer working ar- 
rangement between them. 

For example, some members of 
the faculty of a school or department 
of retailing should be able to provide 
some useful assistance in conducting 
certain courses in an executive train- 
ing program, and store training per- 
sonnel might similarly be useful in 
schools. Actually, a number of store 
executives teach in schools. It is pos- 
sible that occasional joint meetings 
of collegiate students of retailing 
and store trainees could serve a use- 
ful purpose in discussing problems 
relating to their training, and might 
be set up in the form of a panel dis- 
cussion. This collaboration might be 
carried to the extent of having the 
college students attend some execu- 
tive training lectures in the store 
and the trainees participate in some 
classes in the school. Even more use- 
ful could be the close working to- 
gether of administrators of these two 
kinds of programs, in an effort more 
effectively to use what we know 
about training for retailing and to 
work out programs that use the fa- 
cilities now available both in col- 
leges and stores to the best advan- 
tage. 
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to appear on one or more of his 


UTIVE fingers. His grasping techniques 
cause excessive tenseness of the 
nd writing muscles in the fingers, wrist, 
arm, shoulder, and neck to the extent 
ss of hastening muscular and mental fa- 
ing pro. , ” tigue, writer’s cramps, and general 
re “STENOGRAPHER S GRIP discomfort. Poorly propor- 
the ood tioned outlines, jerky and broken 
Coilege Archie C. Thomas writing, and heavy pressure of writ- 
services Fort Hays Kansas State College ing instrument upon pel are the 
Hays, Kansas inevitable results of “Pen Pincher’s” 
ers operations. Like the other rogues 
tempt to herein described, ‘“‘Pen Pincher” has 
> advan- The described pen grip is referred to frequently as librarian's, clerk's, or no merits—only demerits. 
ve from) yeoman's grip. Mr. Thomas adds his own title: "Inasmuch as the recommended 
grip can prove very advantageous to stenographers, it shall hereinafter be Heavy Hander 
tive lec-> referred to as the 'stenographer's grip’.” This culprit is a hybrid double- 
nevitably cross incorporating all the faults 
nd, little previously described plus a few 
training NUCKLERS, Finger Writers, ger through convexial contortions. faults not yet mentioned. li the pres- 
of colle Pen Pinchers, Heavy Handers, In extreme cases, he has been known ence of “Heavy Hander” is suspect- 
~~ fand other violators of the laws of to subject his thumb to similar abuse. ed, lift up the sheet of paper upon 
alee penmanship take heed; a simple, It is quite generally known that which writing has taken place and 
yPes Offeasy solution to many of your most “Knuckler” is a. crony of “Pen look for impressions of outlines on 
-supple-fmruly writing faults is suggested Pincher,” “Finger Writer,” “Heavy the succeeding sheet—yes, even the 
nuch tofin the paragraphs which follow. Hander,” and other unsavory writ- second, third, and fourth succeeding 
king ar-} !eachers who encounter these “char- ing habits. sheets. Having practiced his faulty 
acters” in their classes (and what  ;;,, ger Writer writing habits for ten or more years, 
en teacher doesn’t find that over half Entirely too many of the writing “Heavy Hander” can correct his 
Crs Ol} the members of nearly every class movements of this offender are exe- faults only through drastic action— 
practicing one or more of these writ- cuted nearly altogether by independ- Complete 
provide ing faults) will, no doubt, find the ont fnoer bei elle ta soe ing down on the writing instrument 
ducting ensuing article interesting and chal- joc, iio sisi jerky joinings appreciably slows writing speed, 
| : good writing shall be identified by ably identify “Finger Writer.” This and increases tension in all the mus 
cles involved in writing. 


»f store 


their faults before prescribing pro- 
cedures for their reformation. 


“jerk” is actually just continuing the 
writing habits he acquired during 


It is pointless to find fault with 


eetings| Knuckler formative years of his post-kinder- of 
etailing), This culprit exerts so much fingeg 8@tten schooling. By the time he 
‘amainet the weiter inst enrolls in high school or college, 
— § e writing mstru- tion for the writing faults depicted 


however, he is entirely too set in his 


oblemsf ment that his index finger describes above is su i 

‘ ggested. Simply change 
mightf.a convex curve between its tip and habits to be reformed by measures the method of holding the pen to a 
el dis-fits second joint. This cruel abuse less drastic than a complete change grip that forbids pinching, knuck- 


in pen grip. Muscular tenseness, 


ight bef of the index finger cuts off circula- : ih i : i 
ng thef tion of blood in the area surrounding 
exect-f the second joint thus causing the irregular outlines, -_ — fingers excessively while writing 
storef area to become white and bloodless of frustratio Cie wake of 
some in appearance. The writing muscles Finger Writer's movements. The Panacea 
e use-fin the fingers, wrist, arm, shoulder, Pen Pincher Place the pen (or pencil) between 
ig to-fand neck soon become tense and Although “Pen Pincher” is known the index and middle fingers and 
se two Strained. Muscular fatigue and men- to travel in somewhat more elite so- complete the grip by pressing against 
more tal tenseness are soon the inevitable cial circles, he is fully as undesirable _ the pen with the inside of the thumb. 
know results of “Knuckler’s” writing ef- a character as his cronies and should Permit the writing hand to move 
nd to} forts. be shunned. He exerts so much pres- across the paper by gliding on the 
ie fa- “Double Knuckler,” a first cousin sure against the writing instrument back of the nails of the little finger 
col} Of “Knuckler,” is an even more with his thumb and index finger and the ring finger. The angle of the 
dvan-} danverous fellow because he abuses that he causes callouses, warts, and_ writing position may vary from hori- 


both his index and his middle fin- 
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other telltale signs of physical abuse 


zontal to a 45 degree angle. The size 
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of this angle can best be determined 
by the individual writer. If left to 
his own devices, the individual will 
probably acquire a hand angle which 
affords him the freest and most re- 
laxed writing. 

Although a great deal of pressure 
can be exerted against the pen by the 
controlling fingers while using the 
recommended grip, this pressure will 
disappear if the index finger is not 


permitted to arch or to curve appre- 
ciably. Preferably the index and 
middle fingers will be fully extended 
and the pen will fit loosely between 


these two fingers. Since muscular 
tenseness in the forearm, upper arm, 
shoulder, and neck results nearly 
altogether from pressures exerted by 
the fingers against the writing in- 
strument, this tenseness will disap- 
pear almost completely upon the 
adoption of the suggested pen grip as 
it discourages finger gripping of pen. 

Whenever the rate of dictation in 
shorthand increases, there is a strong 
tendency on the part of shorthand 
writers to “bear down” on the writ- 
ing instrument. A relaxed grip on 
the pen will prove especially benefi- 
cial to the stenographer when the 
tempo of the take increases. 


"Stenographer's Grip" 

A survey of the literature of hand- 
writing failed to reveal that an iden- 
tifying name had been given to the 
described pen grip. On occasion it 
has been referred to orally as “ti- 
brarian’s grip,” “clerk’s grip,” and 


as “‘yeoman’s grip.” Inasmuch as the 
recommended grip can prove very 
advantageous to stenographers, it 
shall hereinafter be referred to as 
the “Stenographer’s Grip.” 


Background 
Dr. Frank N. Freeman, one of the 
most prolific writers on the subject 
of handwriting, offers the following 
suggestions regarding the position of 
the wrist and palm of the writing 
hand: 

The hand should be held with 
the palm turned down until the 
wrist is not far from level. It 
may deviate as far as forty-five 
degrees without prejudicing the 


writing . . . the hand should rest 
upon the third and fourth fin- 
gers . . . The best position is 


probably one in which the fin- 
gers slide on the nails." 


Perhaps the most striking revela- 
tion gleaned from this recent survey 
of the literature on handwriting was 
the fact that the orthodox pen grip 
was adopted and has continued un- 
challenged without any scientific 
study having been made to determine 
its superiority over other methods of 
holding the pen. The underscores in 
the following quotations taken from 
Freeman are supplied by the writer 
of this article for the purpose of 
emphasis : 

First, in regard to the manner 
of holding the pen. Teachers of 
writing in the United States are 
coming to fairly close agreement 
as to what constitutes good form 
in penholding. The prescrip- 
tions which follow have been 
reached in a purely empirical 
way, without the use of scientific 
experimentation, but in the ab- 
sence of such investigation we 
must rely upon experience and 
observation to guide our prac- 
tice on such points of method as 
these. The orthodox method of 
holding the pen is to grasp the 
holder between the thumb and 
the first two fingers... .? 


Although close agreement was 
reached by teachers of writing as to 
what should constitute the orthodox 
manner of penholding, several writ- 
ers on the subject have long recog- 


1Frank N. Freeman, and Mery L. Dougherty. 
How to Teach Handwriting. oughton Mifflin 
Company, New York, 1923, p. 13. 
Frank N. Freeman. The Teaching of H.and- 
Mifflin Company, New York, 
P. 95. 
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nized the fact that other pen gr 
of merit exist and may be resortd 
to when conditions of fatigie g 
necessitate. 


It is not asserted that this (che 
orthodox pen grip) is the oaly 
manner of penholding by which 
legible and rapid writing can be 
produced. Many hold the pen 
between the first second 
fingers, and this position has the 
advantage that the pen is held in 
place without any expenditure 
of effort or voluntary muscular 
contractions. Writers sometimes 
assume this position as a relief 
from the fatigue caused by con- 
tinually making the movement 
in the same manner.® 


Some persons write well with 
the pen between the first and 
second fingers, and it may be 
desirable for an adult who does 
a large amount of writing to use 
this position as a means of re- 


It is rather amazing that eve 
after Freeman had focused atten- 
tion on the lack of scientific research 
in the area of penholding some thir- 
ty years ago, the problem has no 
yet been attacked scientifically. The 
early recognition of the “stenogra 
pher’s grip” as a device which couli 
be used advantageously to combat 
fatigue should have caused scholar 
to wonder whether the original con- 
dition of fatigue might not have been 
averted had a penholding grip bee 
used which did not require “any ex- 
penditure of effort or voluntary 
muscular contractions.” 


The prevalence of so many writ 
ing faults by such large percentages 
of the members of classes of high 
school and colleges should have chal- 
lenged the academic curiosity of nw 
merous scholars. The question, ‘‘Can 
a pen grip be devised which wil 
enable more students to achieve 
greater success in handwriting?” 
should. have provoked _ researches 
which probably would have afforde( 
affirmative answers. 

Luella Cole, a teacher of penman- 
ship and a writer on the subject o/ 
handwriting, deplores the poor ref 
sults being achieved by students be 
ing taught writing in the elementary 


8 Ibid., p. 59. 
4 Op. Cit., p. 13: 
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scho.'s. She protests against in- 
yokirg rigid rules of slant, style, 
and .aechanics; and recommends an 
easy and natural approach to the 
probiem of teaching writing: 


DPE RESEARCH AWARD CONTEST 


The Thirteenth Annual Research Award 
Contest for research studies in the field of 
business education is announced by Delta 
Pi Epsilon, national graduate fraternity in 


education are invited to enter their studies 
in the Contest. The studies are given a 
careful reading by three judges who select 


one of them as the “meritorious study of 


he oaly The only criterion of a pupil’s business education. The studies must have the year.” The present committee is com- 
y which work is legibility. He is free to been completed between January 1, 1952 posed of: Ann Brewington, School of 
can be choose his own slant and style. and December 31, 1952. Business, The University of Chicago, 
the pen Any grip on the pen or any po- Data y A Chicago, Illinois; Robert A. Lowry, Okla- 
has the pupil is relaxed and the result- dependent research studies are eligible and home; William M. Polishock, Temele 
held m ing script is legible.° may be submitted for consideration. The University, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

nditiure Tetat R Committee is especially interested in studies Contestants are invited to forward their 
uscular ae which are of significance to a large num- studies, express prepaid, to the Chairman 


netimies 
relief 
by con- 
vement 


The change over to the use of the 
stenographer’s grip is easy to make. 
Try it. For the first minute or so, 
you may wonder how anyone using 
such an awkward grip could ever 
learn to write well. After a few min- 
utes, you will begin to realize that the 
grip is not as awkward as you first 
thought. If you will use the new 
grip continuously for an hour or 
more, you will appreciate more fully 
several of the many merits of the 
new grip. If you will continue to 
use the new grip for two weeks with- 
out reverting to your former pen 
grip, you will become completely sold 
on the merits of the stenographer’s 
grip. Finger aches, muscular fatigue 
caused by writing, and pen warts 
will soon become memories. 


Participation is 
of Delta Pi 


of the Research Award Committee, H. G. 
Enterline, School of Business, Indiana 
University, Bloomington, Indiana by Feb- 
1953. 


ber of business educators. 
not limited to members 
Epsilon. 


Each year research workers in business — ruary 15, 


929°? 


st and 


TYPEWRITER 


In the October issue of this magazine directions were given for constructing a 
design on the typewriter. This is a typewriter game originated and copyrighted 
by Julius Nelson, sponsor of the artistic typing contests. 

If you followed those directions the result should be the design pictured below. 

The numbers at the left of the design are the line numbers in the directions on 
page 29 of the October issue. 


CELL 
Lh 


Lagniappe 


hhhhhhhh 


In addition to eliminating the 

and more rapid handling of papers 

volves the frequent handling of 

the supplies, pick up your pen and ae by 

your papers and supplies without 
ly. This added convenience will be 
papers and office supplies frequently 
the typewriter, get covered with ma- 

Directions for constructing another design will be printed in the December issue. 


above mentioned writing faults, the 
and other office supplies. 
papers and office supplies, you in- 
releasing your pen from the writing 
appreciated by clerical workers and 
while making written memorandums. 
terials, fall to the floor, and other- 
5 Louella Cole, “Heresy in Handwriting,” The 


stenographer’s grip permits an easier 
At present when your work in- feeeeeebeeeees 8 
Riek 

variably lay down your pen, handle 

stenographer’s grip, you can handle 
grip and can resume writing instant- 
Stenographers who must handle 
The pen thus held will not roll under 
Wise “get lost” time and again. 
lemeniary School Journal. April, 1938, p. 617. 
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ENGLISH BUSINESS 


FOLLOW-UP SURVEY 


Typewriting was used very extensively, 
especially by girls; even among the boys 
three quarters made some vocational use 
of their knowledge. This is one of the 
key conclusions of “Education for Office 
Work: A Follow-Up Survey” by O. G. 
Pickard, in Vocational Aspects of Secon- 
dary and Further Education, published 
recently in England. Neither shorthand 
nor bookkeeping was used so extensively as 
typewriting. About one-fifth of the girls 
made no use of their knowledge of short- 
hand after leaving school. “There is a 
slight suggestion in the figures that girls 
in the older age group included fewer who 
did not use their shorthand.” . . . “Book- 
keeping was much less used than either 
shorthand or typwriting by the girls.” 
... “The experience of a group of boys 
is in striking contrast to that of the girls 
in this respect. The figures confirm the 
general impression that for boys book- 
keeping is more important than it is for 
girls. In accounts work a knowledge of 
commercial transactions and experience in 
applying bookkeeping techniques to them 
is often more important than a knowledge 
of the techniques alone, because many 
girls leave when they marry. Women of- 
fice workers usually have a much shorter 
working life than men and therefore less 
opportunity of gaining this knowledge and 
experience, As a result more accounts 
work falls to men than to women.” 


Pupils’ Views of Their Courses 

“It is not easy to summarize, let alone 
reduce to statistical form, the views ex- 
pressed about the school courses. Naturally 
there was general agreement that the par- 
ticular office arts most used after leaving 
school had been of the greatest value, 
and frequently the suggestion was made 
that more time for these subjects would 
have been welcomed. A number of replies 
mentioned in some detail the parts of 
the syllabus which they had in mind. An 
interesting feature is that only one or 
two replies asked for additional speed 
work in shorthand-typewriting but a good 
number stressed the value of work intended 
to develop accuracy, to improve display, 
in tabulating and making use of actual 
business letters for dictation and_tran- 
scription. One reply mentioned the possibi!- 
ity of including in the typewriting course 
verbal dictation to be taken down direct on 
the machine. This suggestion has been 
made before and some typewriting teachers 
do this. 

“The impression which the resu'ts give 
is that these young persons appreciate now, 
2 to 3 years after leaving school, that be- 
ing a shorthand-typist is not just a matter 
of having a certain speed in shorthand and 
certain skill on the typewriter. This im- 
pression is strengthened by the frequency 
with which the value of English is stressed. 
‘How to word a business letter oneself in 
case of absence of one’s employer’ is how 
one reply puts it. Wording a business let- 
ter oneself depends on two things: knowl- 
edge of the subject matter of business in- 
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cluding the relationships involved and com- 
mand of English. Here is the case for 
correlating English and Commerce in com- 
mercial courses. But not all the stress was 
on business letters and there were some 
who pleaded for more literary English, 

“Another interesting reply was one sug- 
gesting more dictation at irregular speeds 
for transcription direct from shorthand to 
the typewriter. This sort of work in 
shorthand-typewriting courses is growing 
and is clearly appreciated. More work 
with duplicating machines and on simple 
care and maintenance of typewriters is 
also mentioned quite often. ... 


“Filing was mentioned in particular and 
—symbolic of our age—how to fill in gov- 
ernment forms. The implication seems to 
be that teachers who have themselves had 
good business experience can do a great 
deal to smooth the way of young office 
workers in their first years of work. Arith- 
metic and mathematics were vaiuable to a 
number who found themselyes in work 
involving calculations, but algebra and 
geometry were frequently mentioned by the 
girls as subjects that they felt could have 
been dropped or curtailed without loss. 
History and French too were mentioned a 
number of times as subjects which might 
have been given less attention. Some, how- 
ever, would have liked more French as it 
had cropped up in their jobs, and general 
subjects such as history were mentioned by 
several as having involved no waste of 
time. 


“Among the senior groups economics or 
social studies evoked a mixed response. 
Some mentioned them as subjects which 
had been of little value directly in their 
jobs but generally added that they had 
enjoyed them at school... . 

“On the whole the figures present a 


picture of young people who were either 
satisfied with their first posts or who have 
changed their jobs in order to widen heir 
experience. Of the 8 who changed ‘heir 
jobs without reporting any apparent ex. 
pansion of the range of work, 5 were 
shorthand-typists, 2 were typists and 1 Was 
a general clerk. It is difficult to generalize 
about this group without more information, 
The group of 11 who made a railical 
change from their first job is worth si udy- 
ing if only to see to what extent ‘heir 
change indicates that they found their 
first post unsatisfactory. Three out 0: the 
11 changed in order to work in their par- 
ents’ businesses. This sort of thing is quite 
common among families owning small husi- 
nesses and calls for no special comment .., 

“It may perhaps be useful to record the 
average period which elapsed before the 
first change of job. 


Less than one year 

One to two years 

Over two years 

Dates not given 


“It would have been interesting to have 
had fuller and more complete descriptions 
of the jobs in order to judge the extent 
of the promotion gained in these early 
years of office work. The only information 
which we have apart from this present in- 
quiry is from the 1948 survey of office sal- 
aries carried out by the Office Management 
Association.” 

The questionnaire method of procedure 
was used and the analysis was based upon 
123 forms which was 68 percent of the 
forms sent out. Mr, Pickard points out 
that investigations with a similar aim had 
been made quite frequently in the United 
States, but it is his opinion that this was 
the first follow up survey made in con- 
nection with commercial education in Eng- 


land. He comments on Dr. Thelma Potter's 


study of “An Analysis of the Work of 
General Clerical Employees” and says “in 
this report Dr. Potter appears to hold the 
view that schools could undertake a good 
deal of the training of office workers 
which in my view is better done on the 
job by employers.” However, Mr. Pickard 
is the first to admit the limitations of his 
analysis and calls his study “a_ pilot” 
survey. 
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DEVELOPMENTS 


IN ECONOMIC 


EDUCATION 


Thousands of American school teach- 
ers are making a frontal attack on eco- 
nomic illiteracy, says the Joint Council 
on Economic Education. This has been 
done through workshops, seminars and 
other services throughout the country in 
which teachers have been aided in their 
effort to increase the economic under- 
standing of all segments of the population 
and to bring various interest groups in 
American society into a working relation- 
ship. 

G. Derwood Baker, director of the 
Joint Council, declares that “economic 
illiteracy is the one great threat which, 
if left unchallenged, would surely destroy 
our economic system and the free society 
that has been erected around it.” 


Recently the Brookings Institution 
joined those deploring the asserted lack 
of economic knowledge on the part of 
most Americans. The Joint Council be- 
lieves it has made a successful attempt on 
the part of many teachers to overcome 
this handicap. 


Economic education cannot be entrusted 
to pressure groups, Professor Baker in- 
sists, and the Joint Council is striving 
both to challenge schools to undertake 
this task and to aid them in doing 1t. 


Organized effort to prepare teachers, 
especially those assigned to teenagers, to 
deal effectively, in their classrooms, with 
economic problems, has developed in 18 
states since the formation of the Joint 
Council. More than 3,500 teachers from 
48 states and the Territory of Hawaii 
have attended workshop centers. 


Thousands of other teachers have been 
aided, through local, regional and _ state 
Council programs in bringing the study 
of practical economic problems into the 
curriculum. 


This program had its start in the sum- 
mer of 1948 at New York University. 
A workshop was organized under Pro- 
fessor Baker of the School of Educa- 
tion faculty as director. Here it was 
proved possible, in three weeks, to give 
school people, even those with little or 
no economic training, a basic under- 
standing of the structure and operation of 
American economy. Teachers were able, 
upon return to school, to conduct class 
sessions on such subjects as how to get 
a job, how to budget income, how to use 
credit, labor-management relations, social 
security, farm price supports, the role of 
profits in our economy, the hazards of in- 
flation and other problems with which a 
high school student must be familiar if 
he is to become the informed citizen society 
expects from the school. 


The Joint Council was formed in 1949 
as a non-profit, non-partisan educational 
organization to aid teachers, throughout 
the country, in developing their interest 
in and competence to deal with economic 
Problems and issues. Summer workshops 
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on the campuses of 33 colleges and uni- 
versities have followed the general pat- 
tern of the 1948 sessions although sub- 
jects considered are varied. These work- 
shops pay special attention to economic 
problems of their communities or geo- 
graphic sections. Several councils have 
sponsored community meetings and for- 
ums on economic questions. 


During the intensive workshop program, 
usually lasting three weeks, the structure 
and function of the American economy are 
analyzed and policies and procedures for 
improving economic education in the public 
schools are considered. Materials developed 
in one workshop are available to teachers 
in other areas and the Joint Council feels 
that one of its best services is that of 
facilitating the exchange of experience 
and materials. 


The financial support of the National 
Joint Council program has come from 
the Committee for Economic Development 
and the Fund for Adult Education estab- 
lished by the Ford Foundation. State and 
local councils raise their own funds. 


From the outset, the Joint Council and 
the state, regional and local councils that 
have since been formed, have included 
in their memberships not only educators 
but leaders of business, industry, labor and 
civic groups. Teachers taking economic 
problems into the classrooms are by no 
means restricted to the social studies 
groups. While they are the most numer- 
ous group those attending workshops and 
serving on councils are a good cross sec- 
tion of a high school faculty-business 
education, science, mathematics, vocational 
education and English, etc. 


The Joint Council has close working 
relationships with many professional or- 
ganizations, notably the National Asso- 
ciation of Secondary School Principals. 
Association for Supervision and Curricu- 
um Development, National Council for 
che Social Studies, United Business Edu- 
zation Association and the Department of 
Audio-Visual Instruction of the National 
Education Association. 

A major problem encountered by those 
trying to teach economic problems at the 
high school level has been the relative lack 
of materials. The Joint Council has as- 
sisted teams of specialists in attacking 
this problem and has aided other councils 
and the many workshop groups in locat- 
ing or developing such teaching aids. 

Consultants from business, labor, re- 
search organizations and government have 
assisted teacher groups in understanding 
as well as in preparing teacher materials 
on phases of the American economy. 
Staffs for workshops, conferences and 
seminars include competent economists 
and professional curriculum specialists so 
that topics being prepared for classroom 
presentation are subjected to the checks 
of accuracy and suitability for teaching 
use. 


PROGRAM FOR NATIONAL ASSOCIA- 
TION OF CONSUMERS, 1952-1953 


At the annual meeting of the National 
Association of Consumers a broad program 
was proposed. The first two planks are 
given in detail; others will be mentioned 
briefly. 

1. Support 
following : 

a) A Committee on Consumer Interests 
in the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives or a Joint Committee of 
the Congress to study and survey all 
problems affecting consumer interests. 

b) A Consumer Division in the Federal 
Security Agency to serve consumers. 

c) A Consumer Bureau in State and 
City governments to serve consumers 
at state and local levels. 

d) Consumer Representation in Govern- 
mental Agencies at policy-making 
‘levels in areas affecting the consumer 
interest. 

2. Implement a full stabilization program 
including effective direct and indirect con- 
trols while the inflationary pressures of the 
defense economy continue, including: re- 
newal of the defense production act; con- 
tinued support of price and wage controls; 
defeat of the Capehart and Hurlong 
Amendments; restoration of slaughter con- 
trols; continued federal controls over con- 
sumer credit; strengthening government 
controls on bank credit; continue rent con- 
trols until housing needs are reasonably 
met. 

Other points cover the launching of a 
national survey of the cost and benefits of 
consumer credit; reexamination of the 
parity concept; development of an ade- 
quate program for public housing ; continue 
opposition to monopoly and monopolistic 
practices; regulate speculation on the com- 
modity exchanges; investigate the basis on 
which utility rates are set; support a full 
inquiry into the operation of the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company; sup- 
port more adequate appropriations to the 
Federal Food and Drug Administration; 
amend the food section of this act to make 
it comparable to the drug section; estab- 
lish mandatory government meat grading 
at the retail level and informative grade 
labeling for other foods and consumer 
goods; support consumer cooperatives; in- 
crease social security contributions and 
payments; lower protective tariffs on a 
reciprocal basis; cooperate with federal, 
state, and local educational agencies to 
expand consumer education programs in 
schools, colleges, and adult education insti- 
tutions; work for an International Federa- 
tion of Consumers; support the United 
Nations and specialized agencies, such as 


FAO, UNESCO and WHO. 


the establishment of the 


POINT OF VIEW 


Poets have sung of the glories of red: 
The scarlet flame of a salvia bed, 
A hill of sumac crimson with fall, 
The flute-clear sound of a cardinal’s call. 
But oh in the life of a business prof, 
Somehow the ecstasy levels off, 
And he feels a trifle devastated, 
For red is always associated 
With a stout red pencil, aching eyes, 
And mistakes in a typing exercise ! 
—Grace V. Watkins 
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BUSINESS SCHOOLS 
WITH A NATIONAL REPUTATION 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE 


The School Where Futures Are Formed 


The South’s Most Modern and Beautiful 
Secretarial College 


Spend the Winter in the City of Sunshine 
Write for Catalogue 


CLEVENGER COLLEGE FOR SECRETARIES 


Ninth Street, North 
St. Petersburg, Florida 


BARNES 
SCHOOL OF COMMERCE 


Accounting, Business Administration, Secretarial 
and Office Machines Courses 


Day and Evening Sessions 

1410 Glenarm PI. Denver 2, Colo. 
H. T. Barnes, President 

“A Successful Tomorrow Begins Today” 


DRAUGHON'S 


BUSINESS COLLEGES 


“Leaders in Business Education" 
Catalogue on Request 
Dallas, Amarillo, Lubbock, Wichita Falls, 
Texas; Jackson, Mississippi 


E. C. Hatton, President 


A Select School offering 
Quality Business Training 


THE MINNEAPOLIS 
BUSINESS COLLEGE 
E, R. MAETZOLD, President 
Nicollet Avenue at 10th Street 
Catalogue on request 


MINNESOTA School of Business 
and Laboratory Technique 


Accounting, Business Administration 
Secretarial, Court Reporting and 
Medical Secretary-Technician 
O. M. Correll, President 


Minneapolis Minnesota 


Ohio’s Greatest School of Business 


BLISS COLLEGE 


131 East State Street, Columbus, Ohio 
School of Accountancy (CPA)—Business Admr. 
Secretarial Science 


DUFFS-IRON CITY COLLEGE 


Incorporated 1840 
Business Education for more than a Century 


Catalog on Request 
3 Granite Building 
URS sixth Avenue & Wood Street 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


"A Professional School of 
Modern Business Practice” 
€ 
The ROBERT MORRIS School 


Hotel Wm. Penn Pittsburgh 19, Pe. 


BRYANT & STRATTON BUSINESS 
INSTITUTE 
1028 Maln Street Buffalo, New York 


Since 1918 offering two-year courses in: Business 
Administration, Account ng. Sales, Advertising, 
and Secretarial Science. Approved as a Regis- 
tered Business Institute by the New York State 
Department of Education. 


BURDETT COLLEGE 
Established 1879 
Accounting, Business Administration, Secre- 


tarlal ses. Co-educational. Fall and 
Spring Terms. Day and Evening Sessions 


Catalogue on request 
156 Stuart St., Boston 16, Mass. 


> _{SPENCERIAN COLLEGE 


Professional Training for Business since 1848 
CLEVELAND 13, OHIO 


GEM CITY 


BUSINESS COLLEGE 
QUINCY, ILLINOIS 


Established 1870 


WRITE FOR BULLETIN 


THE BUSINESS INSTITUTE 


220 Bagley Avenue, Detroit 26, Michigan 
More Than 177,000 Students Have 
Attended The Business Institute Schools 
A. F. TULL, President 
Bulletin on request 


HARTNETT COLLEGE 


All Business Courses, including Accounting, Busi- 
ness Administration and Secretarial 
e 
HAMMOND, INDIANA 


PLATT COLLEGE 
OF COMMERCE 


Since 1894 


ST. JOSEPH 7, MO. 


A Modern Air-conditioned School 
Accounting, Secretarial Courses 


TESTED 
BUSINESS 
for Setter Jobs 
TRAINING Since 1863 


ROCHESTER BUSINESS INSTITUTE 


STEED COLLEGE OF TECHNOLOGY 
Johnson City, Tennessee 


Granting the B.S. Degree in: Higher Account- 
ing, Business Administration, Commercial Teach- 
ing, Industrial Engineering, Secretarial Admin- 
istration, Also, Short Business Courses. 

Catalogue on request 
Cc. C. Steed, President 


CENTRAL CALIFORNIA 
COMMERCIAL COLLEGE 


Chartered by the State to 

Confer Degrees in Commerce 
2209 FRESNO ST., FRESNO, CALIFORNIA 
W. C. SHREWSBURY, PRESIDENT 


HILL’S BUSINESS UNIVERSITY 
and 


HILL’S EXTENSION SCHOOL 


Accounting, Business Administration, 
and Secretarial Courses 


619 W. Main St., Oklahoma City 2, Oklahoma 


Col. of Accountancy 


STRAYE Col. of Sec'y Training 


Acct. and Bus. Adm., B.C.S. and M.C.S. degrees, 
C.P.A. Prep. Listed in Ed. Dir., Higher Ed., U.S. 
Office of Ed., Approved secretarial diploma 
courses. Request Acct. or Sec'y catalog. 


13th & F Sts., Washington 5, D.C. 
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He ACCOUNTING TEACHER’S PAGE 


Conducted by John N. Myer 


THE COMMON-SIZE BALANCE SHEET 


It is believed by some that the 
ratio of each asset to total assets and 
he ratio of each liability and capital 


Ftem to total liabilities and capital 


as significance. These ratios may 
be obtained from a common-size bal- 
nce sheet,—that is, one in which 
he dollars are converted into per- 
centages by dividing the amount of 
ach asset by total assets and each 
liability and capital item by total 
liabilities and capital (which, of 
course, is the same amount as total 
assets ). 
Interpretation Not Feasible 

Upon examining the common- 
size balance sheet of the Alpha Cor- 
poration as of December 31, 1951 
herewith, it is seen, for example, 
that the merchandise inventory is 
24.2 per cent of total assets. But who 


}can say whether this percentage is 


favorable or unfavorable? It is not 
feasible to interpret this ratio be- 
cause the relationship of inventory 
to the total of all the assets is too 
complex: there are too many vari- 
ables in the relationship. 

Not only is the relationship affect- 
ed by (a) the number of other as- 
sets which the management sees fit 
to use, but also by (b) the price level 
at which they were acquired, and 
(c) the accounting methods chosen 
by the accountant in performing his 
work as, for example, in the case 
of the inventory, whether he used 
the LIFO or the FIFO method. The 
same difficulty applies to the other 
percentages. 

Compounding the Difficulty 
The exponents of the common-size 


balance sheet use it to compare the 
statements of different enterprises. 


ALPHA CORPORATION AND BETA CORPORATION COMPARATIVE COMMON-SIZE BALANCE SHEET 
DECEMBER 31, 1951 


CURRENT ASSETS: 


Cash 


Alpha Beta 


Accounts receivable (less estimated uncollectibles) 


Merchandise inventory 
Prepaid expenses 


Total current assets 


FIXED ASSETS: 
Lane 
Building (less depreciation) 


Machinery and equipment (less depreciation) 


Delivery equipment (less depreciation) 


Total fixed assets 


Liabilities and Capital 
CURRENT LIABILITIES: 
Notes payable 
Accounts payable 
Accrued expenses 
Federal income tax payable 


Total current liabilities 
CAPITAL STOCK: 
Common stock (par $100) 
RETAINED EARNINGS 


Total capital 
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100.0% 


100.0% 


Interpretation of the comparative 
statement is even less feasible than of 
the single statement for rarely do 
two enterprises (a) follow the same 
managerial policies, (b) acquire their 
assets on the same price level, and 
(c) use the same accounting pro- 
cedures. Then, too, there is the ques- 
tion whether, although the two enter- 
prises may be said to be in the same 
industry, they are really sufficiently 
similar in their activities to be com- 
parable. 

In the case of the comparative com- 
mon-size balance sheet of the Alpha 
Corporation and the Beta Corpora- 
tion as of December 31, 1951, it 
should be noted that both enterprises 
do not follow the same policy with 
respect to facilities: Alpha owns its 
building, Beta apparently rents its 
building ; one may have purchased its 
machinery on the pre-war price level, 
the other on the post-war level; and 
one may be using FIFO and the 
other LIFO in its inventory account- 
ing. 

The common-size balance sheet is 
based on the assumption, contrary to 
fact, that the accounting data are in 
terms of absolute measures. There- 
fore, it cannot lead to valid conclu- 
sions. 


BUSINESS PROF'S 
THANKSGIVING SOLILOQUY 


That Betsy May 
Has moved away 
I’m grateful beyond measure. 
That Saturday 
We get our pay 
Is cause for joy and pleasure. 


To sing a lay 
At PTA 
I’m neither asked nor bidden; 
And re the play 
“Those Feet of Clay” 
I kept my talents hidden! 


And now the news 
That Mr. Drews 
A trouble-making parent 
Has passed away! 
I'd like to say 
I’m grateful, but I daren’t! 


—Grace V. Watkins 
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RESEARCH FOR CLASSROOM TEACHERS 


by |. David Satiow 


BASIC BUSINESS EDUCATION... 
A Study of Basic Business Education in 
Kansas Schools 


Ed. D. Thesis, The University of Pittsburgh 
by RAYMOND B. RUSSELL 


Associate Professor 
Kansas State Teachers College 
Emporia, Kansas 


The recent study of basic business edu- 
cation in Kansas secondary schools and 
colleges reveals a considerable difference 
between what we say and what we do. 
Business educators have long stressed the 
need for including basic business as a part 
of the business education program. Yet 
forty per cent of the secondary schools 
in Kansas offer no work in this area and 
an additional forty per cent offer only 
one course. 

As a result of this study, the following 
suggestions for improving business educa- 
tion are made: 

1. Practically all secondary schools 
should include one or more basic business 
subjects in their business curriculum. 

2. Students should be encouraged to en- 
roll in these subjects. Even general edu- 
cators are becoming aware that economic 
and basic business education is essential for 
all. A few schools and colleges are re- 
quiring one or more basic business courses 
of all sfudents. 

3. Considerable revision is needed in this 
area. As many as ten or more different 
subjects that include basic business in- 
formation are being offered in the second- 
ary schools of Kansas. A plan of integ- 
ration seems necessary and desirable as 
most of the present offerings are merely 
added courses rather than a well-developed 
or planned procedure for offering basic 
business information. 

4. Business teacher-training institutions 
must improve their program in the basic 
business area. Many prospective business 
teachers are being inadequately trained 
to teach these subjects. 


COMICS IN BUSINESS EDUCATION ... 
A Study of the Adaptation of the Comic 
Strip for Selected Areas in Business 
Education 

Ed. D. Study, Teachers College, 

Columbia University 


by WILLIAM G. SAVAGE 


Assistant Professor 
University of Detroit 


The comic medium, one of the most 
fully developed modern visual aids, seems 
to have been neglected in the field of 
education. This is especially true in the 
field of business education where no study 
was found to have been made of the comic 
medium in any form. 

To channel this vast medium of com- 
munication into the field of business edu- 
cation, the writer set about the task of 
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preparing script for comic-script adapta- 
tion around selected problems in the area 
of business education. The construction 
of the comic strip design and its adapta- 
tion to comic strip form represented Phase 
I of the study. Phase II was devoted to a 
classroom study to determine the reaction 
of teachers and students to the use of the 
comic materials as supplemental tools of 
instruction in the business - education 
classroom. The third and final phase of 
the study consisted of a follow-up script 
study which was constructed in the light 
of information gleaned from experiences 
encountered in the construction and pre- 
sentation of the basic comic strips which 
were adapted to comic strip form for the 
classroom study. 

Both business teachers and students 
liked using this type of material and 
would welcome more of it. Teachers be- 
lieved the comic material to have much 
educational value for business education, 
since it contributed to the learning growth 
of their students in many different ways. 

The over-all study reveals that, in view 
of the apparent interest and appeal the 
comic medium has for most students, the 
comic in its various forms may have real 
value in business education classrooms. 
The comic medium makes explicit to a 
greater number of people knowledges of a 
kind that are available only to the minor- 
ity with a fine gift for abstraction. 

The very succinctness of the composi- 
tion, the pictorial-continuity content, the 
strong emotional appeal, the humor, and 
the attention and interest factors which 
most comics have, are without doubt im- 
portant factors in motivation, time con- 
servation, and emphasis in the teachinz 
and learning processes. 


TRANSCRIPTION PRODUCTION... 
The Development of a Criterion for the 
Measurement of Shorthand Transcription 
Production 


Ed. D. Thesis, Oklahoma A. & M. College 
by ARCHIE C. THOMAS 


Associate Professor 
Kansas State College 
Hays, Kansas 


With the aid of a jury composed of 
twenty-one prominent business educators, 
Dr. Thomas constructed a criterion for 
the measurement of shorthand transcrip- 
tion production. This criterion was tried 
out by forty-eight high school and thirty- 
eight college shorthand teachers. Among 
the jurors and try-out teachers there was 
general agreement on the following tech- 
niques : 

1. Dictated materials should consist of 
short, medium, and long letters composed 
of ordinary business language. Both the 
syllabic density and the word count of 
the letters should approximate 1.4 syllables 
per word, 
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2. The word count of each letter shouj 
be increased to allow for the er velog 
address, date, inside address, and the typ 
matter following the complimentary clog 


3. The transcription phase of the te 
should require at least thirty minutes ay 
preferably forty minutes to comple:e, 


4. There should be a pause of ay proxi 
mately twenty seconds between letters di 
tated in a series. 


5. Transcripts need not be verbzatim, 


6. A carbon copy should be made ¢ 


- 
each letter transcribed. Ou 
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7. Finished transcripts should be 
read, and the time required for provi. 
reading and correcting errors (erron 
should be erased and corrected on_ bot} 
the original and carbon copy) should 
included in the total transcription time 


TYPEWRITING TEXTBOOKS ... 
The Development of American 
Typewriting Textbooks 

Ph. D. Dissertation, 

The University of Pittsburgh 


by ALAN C, LLOYD 
Editor and Publisher of Gregg Magazine 


Typewriting textbooks are getting big 
ger, are providing more and more « 
tailed directions for the guidance of the 
students, are becoming more and mor 
liberal in their presentation of standard 
and are increasingly being issued by co 
authors. These were some of the concli- 
sions of Alan C. Lloyd in his analysis o! 
248 different typewriting textbooks. thi 
have been published from 1880 throug 
1949, 

Using a detailed check-list, he examine: 
every book for hundreds of items, cover: 
ing such specifics as: the manufacturer 6 
the book, size, organization, teaching de 
vices, coverage, keyboard fingering sys 
tem, learning approach, and_ productioi 
training. The findings were organized } 
decades and the data were combined 1 
chronological tables that reveal the trené 
in each of the major aspects of a type 
writing textbook. 

The analysis of the data led to the estab: 
lishment of three eras in the history o 
typewriting textbooks—1880-1900, perio’ 
of exploration, when typewriters wer WHEN 
different and there was little agreemet! blacl 
on teaching methods; 1900-1930, the perio! i 
of experimentation, during which _ tim This 
typewriters were standard, but teachin shock © 
methods varied in every way imaginable YOU"S | 
and 1930-1950, the era of refinement an! Previot 
crystallization, during which most author} 
worked uniformly for the improvemerf alla 
of learning aids. student 

To anyone who thinks that something i! 
“new” in typewriting, reading 
Lloyd’s dissertation is a revelation. Thi 
pages of the thesis reveal scores of teacl 
ing practices, some now considered obs 
lete and others being fanfared as_ brat 
new. The thesis should appeal to all ir 
terested in the history of typewritini 
methods and to those who are concerntt 
with the preparation of instructional m 
terials in typewriting. 
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FILM GUIDE FOR BUSINESS TEACHERS 


Conducted by Anthony Lanza 


Our November, 1951, and February, 
1952, columns contained reviews of seven 
new Coronet films which cover various 
aspects of preparing for military service. 
These films are intended to help explain 
the rights, privileges and duties of citizen- 
ship as they relate to military service. The 
films should help to prepare young people 
for the adjustments required in making 
and carrying out their plans for the future. 
The titles previously reviewed are: IVhat 
It's All About, Your Plans, Service and 
Citizenship, Starting Now, Getting Ready 
Physically, Getting Ready Emotionally, and 
Getting Ready Morally. 

Now, we have the title of the last seven 
of the total series of fourteen films which 
study the psychological, moral and physi- 
cal problems confronting young people 
about to enter service. A descriptive book- 
let on the entire series is available without 
cost from Coronet Films. 

A short description of each of the seven 
most recent and final releases follows: 


THE NATION TO DEFEND (one reel— 
black and white). 

This film deals with the men and women 
of the present and past who have come to 
the defense of our nation even at great 
personal sacrifice. It should help to de- 
velop a deeper appreciation for our coun- 
try and help the viewer to understand the 
need for his contribution to the defense of 
the nation. 


WHAT ARE THE MILITARY SERVICES 
(one reel—black and white). 


The general structure and function of 
the Army, Navy, Air Force, and Marines 
is explained and the student 1s shown how 
the services work together toward a com- 
mon military objective. 
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WHEN YOU ENTER SERVICE (one reel— 
black and white). 


This film is designed to ease the initial 
shock and speed the adjustment of the 
young person who is new to military life. 
Previous knowledge of patterns and cus- 
toms peculiar to military life can do much 
to allay the tensions and fears of the 
student. 
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TION 


Three 16mm sound motion pictures re- 
leased through the distribution facilities of 
Modern Talking Picture Service, Inc., pro- 
vide an unusual opportunity for teachers in 
high school commercial curriculums, busi- 
ness schools and colleges to supplement 
their classroom materials with audio-visual 
aids specifically intended for business edu- 
Cation. Entitled Better Typing—At Your 
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ARE YOU READY FOR SERVICE? 
16mm. Sound Motion Films 
Producer: Coronet Films, Coronet Building, Chicago 1, Ill. 


MILITARY LIFE AND YOU (one reel— 
black and white). 


One of the most difficult adjustments 
for the new military man to make is im- 
mediate and unquestioning response to au- 
thority. This film points out the facts of 
military discipline and the reasons why a 
military force could not function without 
it. It shows some ways in which young 
people can learn to adjust to military 
authority. 


COMMUNISM (one reel—black and 


white). 


The following questions are dealt with 
in this film: What is Communism? How 
does communism threaten us, our values, 
and our way of life? Why has it become 
such a dangerous force in the modern 
world? Why may a strong defense be an 
effective means of peace? Such questions 
can do much to stimulate thinking about 
the need for our defense program. They 
can help the student to an understanding 
of the part he must play in our fight 
against communism. 


YOUR INVESTMENT IN THE FUTURE 
(one reel—black and white). 


A student who enters military life with 
the right attitude about the job he has to 
do immediately and in the future, can find 
much benefit in his tour of duty. He can 
find that his service time will help him to 
become more self-reliant, to develop re- 
sponsibilities, and to establish a mature 
sense of comradeship. These attributes 
will be important to him in his temporary 
military service as well as in his permanent 
status as a good citizen. 


WHY YOU? (one reel—black and white). 


This film concludes the series and sums 
up the reasons why many young men will 
be called upon to serve their country. 
Citizenship, national and international 
needs, future expectations, and the require- 
ments of our military program are sum- 
marized in this concluding film. 


TYPING AND SALESMANSHIP MOTION PICTURES 


Fingertips, All I Can Do, and The Big 
Little Things, these films are offered at 
no cost except transportation from and to 
the nearest of 27 regional MTI’S film 
libraries. 


Better Fyping—At Your Fingertips, a 
30-minute motion picture sponsored by 
Smith-Corona Typewriters, Inc., and pro- 


duced by Caravel Films, Inc., features a 
demonstration of typewriting skills by 
Norman Saksvig, world champion amateur 
typist at 21 and later defender of the 
professional title. Introduced by Raymond 
C. Goodfellow, Director of Business Edu- 
cation in the Newark, N. J., schools, Mr. 
Saksvig points out the advantages of good 
technique over bad habits, and reviews in 
detail correct posture, carriage returns, 
finger positions, paper changes, shifting, 
tabulating, and numeral key reaches. Slow 
motion sequences emphasize each point of 
instruction. In conclusion, Mr. Saksvig 
outlines six simple steps for increased 
speed and accuracy. 


Aware of the number of high school 
and college students anticipating careers 
in retail merchandising, Coopers, Inc., has 
made available for school use two films on 
salesmanship formerly reserved for depart- 
ment store training programs. The Big 
Little Things, 30 minutes, stresses the small 
extra services which make good salesmen 
and saleswomen. Through a series of “on 
the floor” incidents, two of them taking 
place in the Jockey men’s underwear de- 
partment, the film contrasts the attitudes 
of careless clerks with good sales tech- 
niques and provides much helpful infor- 
mation for retail selling. 


All I Can Do, 23 minutes, takes its title 
from a formula recalling the basic steps 
of salesmanship: attention, interest, con- 
viction, desire—check. Five episodes in- 
volving a newly-appointed executive and a 
problem salesman from the Jockey men’s 
underwear department illustrate each of 
these steps. In addition, the film presents 
salesmanship as a worthwhile career with 
definite functions of self-satisfying service. 

Bookings for all three films may be ob- 
tained for playdates from Modern Talking 
Picture Service. Inc., 45 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York 20, New York. 


HOW TO STRETCH YOUR FOOD DOL- 
LARS 35mm. Color Filmstrip Lecture 
How to Stretch Your Food Dollars is 

one of four informative filmstrips avail- 

able on free loan to schools, colleges, and 
women’s organizations from Household 

Finance Corporation this year. It is based 

on H. F. C.’s Money Management booklet 

—Your Food Dollar. It outlines the basic 

rules for dollar-wise purchasing, with em- 

phasis on good nutrition for the family. 

Showing the problems a housewife faces in 

feeding her family well without overstep- 

ping her food budget, the film demonstrates 
how planning, careful buying, knowledge 
of nutrition, and skill in cooking can enable 
her to meet the daily challenge of serving 
well-balanced meals within her budget. 
This is a 35 mm. color filmstrip lecture 
which runs 25 minutes. A prepared script, 
to be read as the film is shown, and spe- 
cial program pointers accompany the films. 
Reservations should be made at least a 
month in advance. The film may be kept 
for one week. The borrower pays the re- 
turn postage only. For detailed informa- 
tion about Household’s filmstrip lectures 
and booklets, write to: Consumer Educa- 
tion Department, Household Finance Cor- 
poration, 919 North Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago 11, Illinois. 
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WASHINGTON 


NEWS LETTER 


New Assistant Commissicners Named 


Three outstanding educators have re- 
cently joined the staff of the Office of 
Education as Assistant Commissioners. 
They are Joseph R. Strobel, former Ohio 
Director of Vocational Education, now 
serving as Assistant Commissioner for 
Vocational Education, Oliver J. Caldwell, 
formerly with the Department of State 
educational exchange service, who is the 
Assistant Commissioner for International 
Education, and Ward Stewart of the 
Economic Stabilization Agency, the Assis- 
tant Commissioner for Program Develop- 
ment and Coordination. 


Dr. Strobel succeeds Dr. Raymond W. 
Gregory who has been named Special As- 
sistant to the U. S. Commissioner of Edu- 
cation. 

Commenting on the appointment of Dr. 
Strobel, Commissioner McGrath said, “The 
national program of vocational education 
will gain much from his splendid back- 
ground of experience in industry, as well 
as from his successful service in teaching, 
teacher education, and administration in 
vocational education.” 


The Commissioner of Education -in an- 
nouncing the appointment of Mr. Caldwell 
said, “In this new post he has the op- 
portunity to make full use of his own 
broad cultural background, proved admin- 
istrative skill, and his wide experience as a 
college professor in foreign universities, in 
educational research, and in extensive edu- 
cational exchange service with the Depart- 
ment of State. I am confident that he will 
make important further contributions in 
the growth of international understand- 
ing.” 

The appointment of Dr. Ward Stewart 
as Assistant Commissioner for Program 
Development and Coordination was an- 
nounced in August. 


“Dr. Stewart brings to this key position 
in the U. S. Office of Education an exten- 
sive background and an outstanding rec- 
ord of experience in the field of education, 
law, and public administration,” said Uni- 
ted States Commissioner of Education 
Earl James McGrath. “I confidently ex- 
pect he will assist the Office of Education 
to make an increasingly greater contribu- 
tion to American education.” 

Dr. Stewart came to the Office of Edu- 
cation from the Economic Stabilization 
Agency where he served on the staff of the 
Administrator. He has held responsible 
executive positions involving major respon- 
sibility for the direction of educational and 
training programs in several Federal agen- 
cies, including the Tennessee Valley 
Authority, the National Youth Admin- 
istration, U. S. Treasury, National Hous- 
ing Agency, and the U. S. Atomic Energy 
Commission, 
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Interesting Bulletin 


bulletin titled Consumers the 
March, from the National Association of 
Consumers outlines the work of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission during the past 
year. This included, among other respon- 
sibilities, the following: 

Survey of some 636,000 advertisements 
to detect and stop deception. 

Field inspections of over 12,000 manu- 
facturing, wholesale, and retail clothing 
and fabric establishments to check wool 
content and proper labeling; these inspec- 
tions covered over 20,000,000 clothing and 
household textiles. Some 2,000,000 were 
found to be improperly labeled. 

Issuance of a Fur Name Guide and 
rules and regulations for the proper label- 
ing of furs and fur products in accord- 
ance with the new law effective August 
1952. 


Facts and Figures on Education 


One out of every four teen-age stu- 
dents (14-17) held jobs in 1951; one in 
twenty-five in 1940. These figures were 
recently released by the Office of Educa- 
tion and the Bureau of Census. Of each 


one thousand fifth-graders in 1931. on} 
582 entered high school and only 2) 
graduated. In 1950, 807 entered hig) 
school and 505 graduated. Twice as many 
as in 1931, (40%) of the high «cho 
graduates went on to college; over half ¢ 
them stayed to complete a four-year « ourg 
(net about 100 college graduates for ear 
thousand fifth graders). 


++ + 


Booklets for Accountants 


Many government booklets are an ip. 
valuable source of information to a. 
countants. Some of the agencies fror 
which such booklets can be obtained are: 

The Bureau of the Budget, Executive 

Office of the President 

The Bureau of Employment Secur- 

ity, U. S. Department of Labor 

Wage and Hour and Public Contracts 

Divisions, U. S. Department of Labor 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics, U. 

S. Department of Labor 

General Accounting Office 

The Department of Commerce 

The Federal Security Agency 

The Securities and Exchange Com- 

mission 

The Bureau of Internal Revenue, 

Treasury Department 

The Interstate Commerce Commission 

The Government Printing Office 

A card addressed to any one of the 
above agencies, Washington 25, D. (, 
asking for specific information or a lis: 
ing of publications will bring a_ harvey 
of helpful materials to the accountant. 


IT’S EASY 
TO TEACH 
WITH A KARLO 


STAND 


ADDRESS 


THE KARLO TYPEWRITER DEMON. 
STRATION STAND was designed to meet 
the demand for just the right audio-visual 
training equipment for the modern type- 
writing class. With it, the teacher can 
easily and conveniently demonstrate the 


DEMONSTR ATION — techniques in full view of the whole 
class. 


The KARLO stand is quickly adjustable to heights 
of from 35 to 48 inches. Its three legs prevent 
“wobbling” and it rides on free rolling casters for 
easy moving and turning. Sturdy and attractive, 
the Karlo has an all-metal base and hard wood 
top. It takes up no more floor space than the 
dimensions of the machine it supports. Send cou- 
pon today for full details. 


KARL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


MAKERS OF OFFICE MACHINE STANDS FOR OVER 25 YEARS 
34 lonia Ave. S. W. 


KARL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
34 lonia Ave., S.W. 
Grand Rapids 2, Michigan 


Send me additional information on all avail- 
able models of the Karlo Typewriter Demon- 
stration Stand. 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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DO YOU KNOW THAT ? ? 


The usual American Airlines pilot works 
less than eight hours a day for an average 
of fifteen days a month and gets an in- 
ome of around $12,000 a year. This is 
ypical of pilots’ salaries in All American 

irlines. The co-pilot receives $4,200 and 
he stewardesses $2,400 a year. 


The Erie Railroad has twenty-four thou- 
and freight cars and less than seven hun- 
dred passenger cars. 


+ + 

U. S. life insurance is highest in history. 
An analysis of insurance holdings in the 
United States indicates that there are more 
life policies outstanding in the country 
than there are people. For a present ap- 
proximate population of 155,000,000 there 
are more than 200,000,000 life policies 
of seven major types in force. Their ag- 
regate value is $234,000,000,000, nearly 
$20,000,000,000 more than a year ago. 
Straight life policies continue to account 
for the largest block—$60,000,000,000 
amounting to 39 per cent of the total. 
Leading in the number of policy-holders 
is the limited-payment type, with 81,000,000 
insured for a total of $58,000,000,000. The 
third largest block of insurance is group 
life on the term plan, the $50,000,000,000 
of this protection being entirely the crea- 
tion of the last forty years. 

The fourth popular type of life protec- 
tion— endowment policies — amounts to 


$28,000,000,000 of insurance. 
+ 


+ + 
Highway robbery is on the increase. 
Thirty trucks and motor carriers are at- 
tacked every day, with a total daily theft 
of $125,000. 
++ + 
The first low cost electronic computer 
(Elecom 100) costs $62,500. The older 
types cost several million. 
+ + + 
_ When questioned about their career de- 
cisions, the majority of 1,359 students in 
55 colleges and universities chose retailing 
out the nation’s major industries: retail- 
ing, agriculture, education, finance, gov- 
ernment service, and manufacturing. Men, 
especially, were interested in small store 
operation. The same group ranked re- 
tailing lowest in job conditions in the in- 
dustries being surveyed. 
+ + + 
An alpha-merical system has solved the 
check sorting problem in the First Na- 
tional Bank of San Francisco. Each cus- 
tomer is assigned one letter followed by 
six digits. This assigned code number is 
Stamped on the signature card, history 
sheet, and other documents. The customer 
Teceives a pad of checks with his code 
number on them. When checks and de- 
posit slips are sorted in numerical or- 
der, they are automatically grouped in 
alphabetical sequence for posting and 
filing, 
+ + + 
The books required of the average stu- 
dent to be read before he is graduated 
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from high school would fill an 18-foot 
shelf. This fact makes school years the 
most difficult “seeing” years of an aver- 
age person’s life. 

In assisting the student to see to best 
advantage, improved lighting is an essen- 
tial. Guidance in the selection of the 
pencil and paper which will promote vis- 
ibility is often needed. 

The choice of a text and supplemen- 
tary reading materials often rests with a 
teacher. It is his responsibility to choose 
a type which will be easy to see. One 
other area requiring close supervision is 
that of office-produced materials which 
have good visibility according to the quali- 


ties of the supplies used and the care 
with which they were reproduced. 


++ + 

According to a recent study by the 
American Hotel Association, the typical 
national or international convention vis- 
itor spends $24.38 a day and stays 4.41 
days in the city of the convention. 

Hotels get 39 cents of their dollar; re- 
tail stores 20 cents; non-hotel eating 
places, 13 cents; theaters and other places 
of amusement, 8 cents; sight-seeing and 
miscellaneous, 20 cents. 

+ + + 

Hotels have quite a story to tell about 
the world’s biggest housekeeping job. 
They are in the market every year for 14 
million towels, six million sheets, and 
five million pillow cases. Sheets average 
200 launderings. 

Hotels usually stock three sets of sheets, 
towels, and pillow cases for each room. 


20 YEARS AGO 


IN THE JOURNAL 


From the November, 1932, Issue 


EDITOR'S NOTE: In order to provide an opportunity for a quick comparison of 
today’s program and problems of business education with those of twenty years ago, 
this popular column is being revived. Some of the time we can be proud of the 
changes that have taken place; much of the time we shall be shocked at the simi- 
larity of the problems, and the little real progress that seems to have been made 


during this period. 


In this issue, the famous, or to some 
the “infamous” Criticism, Comment, and 
Challenge by Frederick G. Nichols was 
born. With the exception of one year and 
a few isolated months, this feature has 
been a treasured contribution to the sig- 
nificant literature of business education. 
We hope it will continue for a long time. 


A study of the use of typewriters in 
the elementary school as a means of learn- 
ing to read by Ben D. Wood and Frank 
N. Freeman was the target of Professor 
Nichols. He seriously questioned an obiter 


-dicta comment on the desirability of hav- 


ing all children learn to type in the ele- 
mentary school because they are going to 
use the typewriter in adult life. 


Nichols’ questioning was apparently 
well justified because while the typewriter 
has greatly increased in use, it is far from 
being a universal instrument of communi- 
cation. 


Paul S. Lomax, the Editor, also ques- 
tioned the study because he felt the teach- 
ers had not been sufficiently trained and 
because the authors seemed to emphasize 
the gains made by the children but seemed 
value in the use of the typewriter as an 
to minimize results which showed little 
value in the use of the typewriter as an 
instrument for learning reading. 


G. Carl Persinger, then of the business 
education department of the Paterson, 
New Jersey, Public Schools and now 
Chairman of the Business Education De- 
partment in Plainfield, New Jersey, wrote 
an article giving vigorous support for 
the “Need for Local Leadership in Com- 
mercial Education.” 


“Adult Courses in Business’ was the 
title of an article by Ira W. Kibby, until 
recently Chief of the Bureau of Business 
Education in California. 


“Supply and Demand in Business Occu- 
pations” by P. Evans Coleman questioned 
whether it was possible to set a statistic- 
ally valid analysis of the need for workers 
in business for any reasonable period in 
the future. The labor market during the 
war and the period since has amply justi- 
fied Coleman’s conclusions. 


One of the first mentions of consumer 
education appears in an article by Herbert 
A. Tonne on “Training for Risk Bear- 
ing.” Twenty years later business educa- 
tion still has not determined its proper 
relations with the important field of con- 
sumer education. 


Introduction to Business by Reed and 
Morgan, the first book to give the type of 
content that is typical of the subject today 
was introduced to the readers of the 
Journal of Business Education. After sev- 
eral revisions this book continues to be 
one of the popular junior business training 
textbooks and Clinton A. Reed is. still 
Chief of the Bureau of Business Educa- 
tion in the State of New York. 


Problems of Teaching Business Arith- 
metic by Paul S. Lomax of New York 
University and John J. W. Neuner of the 
College of the City of New York was 
introduced as a new member of the Lomax 
Commercial Teaching Series. 
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NEW! 


The Third Edition of 


OFFICE AND 
SECRETARIAL TRAINING 


by Stickney, Stickney, Horton, and Weil 


Among the many outstanding features of this new, Third 
Edition: ¢ New chapter on Payroll ® New stress on Per- 
sonality and Character Training ® New, more logical ar- 
vangement @ New assignments at the end of each chapter 

. . and throughout, you'll find tested, realistic principles to 
train your students for both small and large offices. 


397 pp. © 55” x 8%” 


GENERAL CLERICAL 
PROCEDURES 


2nd Edition 


by JOHN G. KIRK, Director of Business Education, GEORGE 
E. MUMFORD, and MARK H. QUAY, all of the Philadelphia 
Schools. 


Rewritten and revised throughout, this new edition is 
divided into short units based on the various activities that 
take place in both large and small businesses. 
Each chapter offers: a Word List, application of the Word 
List, Handwriting practice, and drill in Applied Arithmetic. 
Many helpful new instructional aids are included, such as: 
Exercises, Problems, Questions, Answers, and Summaries. 

335 pp. © 576” x 85%” 

Send for your examination copies today! 


Educational Book Division 


PRENTICE-HALL, INC. 


70 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 11, N. Y. 


A how-to-do it book for 
your business and investment 


mathematic courses. 


FUNDAMENTAL PROCEDURES 


of 


FINANCIAL MATHEMATICS 


Rassweiller-Rassweiller 


Without knowing any mathematics beyond 
arithmetic, the student can gain from this 
text a working knowledge of business and 
investment mathematics. The material is 
organized around percentage and its appli- 
cation to business through commissions, in- 
terest and discount and negotiable instru- 
ments. The many problems reproduce 
typical business situations and provide gen- 
eral business information. Send for your 
examination copy now. $3.25 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 60 Fifth Avenue, New York 


You will want to examine 


ACCOUNTING 
TECHNIQUE 


by John N. Myer 


if you are planning a brief course in account- 
ing above the secondary school level. 


Its scope is that of the usual one-year elemen- 
tary college course, carefully condensed into 
a practical one-semester course. 


Its accompanying workbook provides the re- 
quired accounting forms for a series of fifteen 
laboratory assignments. 


Send for a free thirty-day 
examination copy today 


LATIN AMERICAN INSTITUTE PRESS 


2 West 45th Street New York 36, N. Y. 


HANDY BINDER 


For Your Copies of 
THE JOURNAL 


Maybe next month you will want to refer to this issue 
of THE JOURNAL—but will you still have it? Why not 
keep at least a year’s past issues in one of these attrac- 
tive binders? Easy to use. Individual copies inserted or 
removed in one operation. Each binder holds a full 
year’s copies. 


Price $2.50 postpaid in U.S. 


THE JOURNAL OF BUSINESS EDUCATION 


512 Brooks Building 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
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HAT BUSINESS THINKS AND SAYS 


Beatrice Judelle, Research Editor of 
Stores, has collected some facts about to- 
day’s customer which affect the retailer’s 
merchandising and promotion, his store 
policies, and his sales figures. In her opin- 
jon, many a merchant fails to notice the 
effects of economic change in a community 
and continues to talk luxury to the new 
poor, or bargains to the new rich. He 
may continue to talk gracious living to the 
woman who has a job and no maid, and 
who wants only to trim the frills from her 
housekeeping. 

The following article, reprinted from the 
October 1951 issue of Stores, official pub- 
lication of the National Retail Dry Goods 
Association, discusses some of the eco- 
nomic structure under which much of to- 
day’s selling takes place. 


High Income 

One of the most troublesome misconcep- 
tions today is the mental image we all have 
of the $5,000-and-up family. Suburban 
home, small household, plenty of help, a 
taste for the exquisite. Side by side, is 
our mental image of the low income fam- 
ily—tenement dwelling wage earners, with 
children by the dozen, and a whole chorus 
of wolves howling outside the door. 

Let’s see what the facts are. The Fed- 
eral Reserve Board, each year for the past 
several vears, has studied consumer 
finances. In 1946, the Board found that 
“the number of self-employed, managerial, 
professional and semi-professional persons 
with incomes of $5,000 or more was twice 
that of skilled and semi-skilled workers 
and clerical and sales personnel.” In sim- 
ple English, there were twice as many 
executives among the upper income brack- 
ets as there were hired hands. In 1950, 
the two groups were about evenly matched 
in this income class. 

From 1946 to 1950, the number of spend- 
ing units with $5,000 or more a year had 
doubled. (A spending unit is roughly 
equivalent to the store’s conception of a 
customer—a family whose money is all 
in one pocket; an individual; a grownup 
child who manages his own income.) In 
four years time, the number of executive 
and professional units in the $5,000-up 
bracket went from 2.7 million to 4.2 mil- 
lion; the number of wage earners and 
clericals, from 1.3 million to 4.5 million. 
The hired hands have moved up in the 
world a lot faster than the people we hold 
in our mind’s eye when we speak of the 
well-to-do. 


Low Income 

Now how about the low-income family, 
that poverty stricken household with no 
spending power and lots of children? Well, 
the same Federal Reserve Board survey 
blasts that idea, too. In all family-income 
groups below $7,500 a year, families of 
three persons or less are in the majority ; 
Where the family income exceeds $7,500, 
families of four or more predominate. A 
majority of the families in the lowest in- 
come bracket have heads whose age ex- 
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ceeds 55—in fact 48 per cent of those with 
less than -$1,000 are over 65. Plenty of 
our low-income families are retired. And 
many of our low-income spending units are 
single persons. 


Whatever the income bracket, the typical 
American family is smaller than it was. 
Ten years ago, Census figures showed 3.28 
persons per family; today, they show 3.04 
persons. One household in every 11 con- 
sists of a single individual; ten years ago, 
only one household in ten consisted of but 
one person. Today, two out of five house- 
holds, 40 per cent, consist of either one or 
two persons; ten years ago, barely 36 per 
cent were so small. 

Both in numbers and in proportions, the 
small households have increased notice- 
ably in the past ten years. In spite of our 
huge crop of babies, more than half our 
households contain no children under 18; 
we have an increasing number made up of 
the childless, the elderly, the unmarried 
and widowed. These are the households 
that are not likely to be intrigued by a 
jumbo refrigerator, a mammoth package 
of soap powder, a banquet size table cloth, 
or a dinner service for twelve. 


Working Women 


Finally, the number of households 
headed by women is increasing, and there 
are more “ladies of the house” who also 
hold jobs. The 1950 Census shows more 
than 6.5 million households with female 
head—five for every four such households 
in existence ten years ago. And we have 
nearly 20 million women at work—a full 
third of the women over the age of 14. 

These employed women are by no means 
just career girls who ignored marriage, or 
kids waiting for the wedding bell to ring. 
They are women of all ages—57 per cent 
of all our girls in the late teens; 46 per 


cent of all our women in the early twen- 
ties; 35 per cent of those from 25 to 34; 
and an even larger percentage of those up 
to age 55. Over the age of 55, only one 
woman in five is in the labor force. 

These figures mean that a good many 
women of child bearing age, a good many 
married women with homes to manage and 
children to rear, are at work. Magazines 
devoted to the interests of such women 
keep reminding stores about their lunch 
hour shopping habits, and urge having the 
full sales force on deck between noon and 
2:00 o’clock. But how about the mer- 
chandise that’s offered to such women? In 
clothes, in food, in home furnishings, they 
will look for the minimum of care and 
preparation. 

Stores that tend to write off this seg- 
ment of their market on the grounds that 
the typist who spends her money on 
clothes, has not too much to spend in any 
event, are missing an important point. Even 
though a sizeable proportion of the em- 
ployed women are in clerical or factory 
work, there is an important one in every 
seven employed women who holds a pro- 
fessional or managerial job, and who can 
lay her money on the line for what she 
wants. And what she wants may be chil- 
dren’s wear or home furnishings as well 
as apparel for herself; it may be anything 
the department store has to offer—if the 
department store will remember that she 
cannot afford to spend her time as freely 
as her money. 


The Picture Changes 


Yesterday’s customer was a comfortable 
housewife whose husband had an adequate 
salary; today’s moneyed customer may be 
the business woman, the wage earner’s 
wife, the retired couple. The department 
store that caters to the changing market 
cannot stop at an occasional ad that en- 
courages mail and telephone orders, or an 
occasional fashion show staged before or 
after business hours. The situation calls 
for budget departments that feature good 
taste and complete assortments; it calls 
for selection of merchandise with the needs 
of small families in mind; it calls for a 
continuing study of the way one’s own cus- 
tomers live. 


The salary isn't much, but every girl that 
has worked here for six months has married 
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tional Association of State Supervisors of 


ASSOCIATION NEWS 


AVA 


Elaborate plans are being made by the 
Business Education Section and the Dis- 
tributive Education Section for their meet- 
ings at the Boston convention of the 
American Vocational Association, Decem- 
ber 2-5. 


Business Education Section 


The program theme for the Business 
Education Section is “The How in Busi- 
ness Education”. Arthur Walker, State 
Supervisor of Business Education, Rich- 
mond, Virginia, will be chairman of the 
first meeting on Tuesday afternoon, de- 
voted to a discussion of effective super- 
vision in business education. A state super- 
visor’s viewpoint will be given by John R. 
Haubert, State Chief of Commercial Edu- 
cation, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania; a high 
school principal’s viewpoint will be given 
by Teresa Regan, Boston Clerical School ; 
an employer’s viewpoint will be given by 
Richard B. Hodges, Dennison Manufactur- 
ing Company. 

William R. Blackler, AVA vice presi- 
dent for Business Education, will be chair- 
man at the Wednesday breakfast meeting. 
Paul H. Nystrom will be the speaker. 
Meetings in the afternoon will be devoted 
to discussions of the evaluation and im- 
provement of business education and how 
to evaluate the business education program. 
James R. Meehan, Peter L. Agnew, and 
Elvin Eyster will be the speakers. Russell 
N. Cansler is scheduled to speak on the 
use of community and occupational sur- 
veys to improve business education. 

The Thursday morning meetings will 
have as speakers E. Duncan Hyde, Jay W. 
Miller, and Mrs. Helen T. Hearn. Their 
main subject will be cooperative business 
education. William R. Blackler will pre- 
side over a joint luncheon meeting of the 
Business Education and Distributive Edu- 
cation Divisions. 

On Friday morning well known business 
teachers will give advice on how to teach 
various business subjects. Rufus Stickney 
will head one section and John R. Haubert 
will head another. Speakers will be Robert 
E. Slaughter, Helen J. Keily, Rufus 
Stickney, Helen Reynolds, Lewis D. Boyn- 
ton, M. Gertrude Roughsedge, Leroy A. 
Brendel and Paul L. Salsgiver. 


Distributive Education Section 


The program theme for the Distributive 
Education Section is “Efficient Training 
Through Distributive Education”. The 
Tuesday morning meeting of the Distribu- 
tive Education Clubs of America, Inc. will 
have as chairman K. Otto Logan and P. 
B. Waters. Reports will be given by Ralph 
A. Rush, H. D. Shotwell, Louise Bernard, 
and William B. Logan. 

Cecil E. Stanley, president of the Na- 
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Distributive Education, will preside at the 
Tuesday afternoon meeting. Following a 
business meeting, Joseph R. Strobel, as- 
sistant U. S. commissioner for Vocational 
Education will speak on the subject “The 
Future of Distributive Education”. 

On Wednesday morning John M. Mor- 
row and Adrian Trimpe will be co-chair- 
men of a meeting devoted to a discussion 
of the place of distribution in our national 
economy. Assistant chairman will be Cath- 
erine McDonnell. Following talks by 
George Hanson and Neal Bowman, there 
will be a teaching demonstration by Sidney 
J. Parnes. The rest of the day will be 
devoted to a luncheon meeting and tours, 
with Harold E. Shapiro in charge. 

Thursday morning will be devoted to a 
panel discussion on evaluating the distribu- 
tive education cooperative program in re- 
tailing. On the panel are Agnes K. Bren- 
nan, Elizabeth Mudge, Claire Quigley, 
Mary Louise Kelly, and Annette Hopkins. 
Agnes K. Brennan is chairman at this 
meeting. John A. Beaumont will comment 
on a new filmstrip released from Business 
Education Service, Illinois State Depart- 
ment of Education. Marion B. Tombaugh 
and William R. Blackler will be chairmen 
of a Joint Luncheon Meeting at noon. 

Following a breakfast meeting on Fri- 
day morning chairmaned by Marion B. 
Tombaugh and T. Carl Brown, “Distribu- 
tive Education’s Place in Vocational Edu- 
cation” will be discussed by Harry C. 
Schmid. The balance of the morning will 
be given over to a discussion of public 
relations contribution to a successful dis- 
tributive education program, with Samuel 
W. Caplan and Daniel Bloomfield as co- 
chairmen. T. R. Petty will be assistant 
chairman, with Raymond W, Miller and 
John E. Rutter as speakers. 


SBEA 


Following a November 26 meeting of 
the Executive Board and chairmen of local 
committees, the annual convention of the 
Southern Business Education Association 
will get off to a good start on Thursday, 
November 27, at Atlanta Biltmore Hotel, 
Atlanta, Georgia. The theme of the con- 
vention is “Together, Business and Busi- 
ness Education Work for Vocational Com- 
petency”. Meetings will be held on Novem- 
ber 27, 28 and 29. 

Gladys Peck, president of the associa- 
tion, will be chairman at the first general 
session on Thursday afternoon, at which 
there will be a panel discussion on “To- 
day’s Business Education for Tomorrow’s 
Business”, of which D. D. Lessenberry 
will be discussion leader. Later in the 
afternoon there will be a typewriting lec- 
ture-demonstration by George L. Hossfield, 
speed typist. The fellowship dinner will be 
held in the evening, followed by a square 
dance. 

Sectional meetings will follow a Friday 
morning general session, chairmaned by 
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Mrs.. Mildred Creger. Robert E. Sli ughtg 
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will be the speaker at the general sessing The 
Friday afternoon will be devoted to tiienglar 
showing of a film titled “Better Ty ing -hedu’ 


Your Finger Tips”, by Norman P Sak 


huseti 


vig and two panel discussions. The annyfiig an: 


banquet will be held Friday evenin :, wi 

Shelby M. Jackson as the speaker. 
Various groups will have breakta 

meetings on Saturday morning. Fo'lowi 


olleg: 


Associa 


Pippo, 
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a secretarial science sectional mieetingigram | 


Hamden L. Forkner will lead a panel diprogra 


Business Education Program”. Later, the 


cussion on “The Place of FBLA in )i§Fisher 


harge 


will be a summary and evaluation of a The 
the sectional meetings, led by Kenneth Hi@qay ev 
Dunlop. vill be 

xecuti 


and 


NACBS Vashi 
The annual convention and meeting of Othe 
the National Association and Council ofjgelude: 
Business Schools will be held in ChicagjComme 
at the LaSalle Hotel, November 19-21. Thggsetts; 


program will be replete with roundtable 
and panel discussions of many of the prob 
lems that affect the health and effectivenes 
of operation of the nation’s private bus 
ness schools. President C. I. Blackwoo 


Northa 
on, M 


EHSC 


of Oklahoma City will meet with hi Sail 
Board preceding the Convention. John } Oth A 
Humphreys, president of Humphries Co held i 


lege, Stockton, California will deliver th 
keynote address, 


vember 


One of the chief items of decision at tly Syn 
convention will be action on the propose! nae 
National Accreditation Commission. Aw 
gust 1-2, a committee, representing the quired 
many agencies involved in business educe ane 4 
tion met at Washington on the call ¢ The ty 
president Blackwood to effect a union ¢ pty 


effort toward an accreditation policy, natic ares 


wide in its scope and uniting the worl 
of numerous agencies working in th 
same field. Those attending represente 
The California Council of Busines 
Schools, The National Accreditation At 
thority, Business Education Research Asst 
ciation, the National Schools of Account 
ancy and the American Association 0 
Commercial Colleges and the NACBS. 4: 
that meeting a tentative program was ¢e 
veloped with Benjamin H. Henthorn ¢ 
Kansas City (chairman), John Humphrey 
of Stockton, California and Thoma 
Peirce, III of Philadelphia, designated as: 
steering committee to follow through o 
the developments of that meeting. A sul- 
sequent meeting was held at Kansas Cit 
at which time unanimity on criteria an! 
other organizational items brought the ¢e 
velopment to a point where the consume 
tion of an effective organization appear 
to be near. 

During this period, H. D. Hopkins, e 
ecutive secretary of NACBS and Bernat! 
Ehrlich, legal counsel for NACBS hate 
been keeping in constant touch with tlt 
U. S. Office of Education in order tht! 
the new agency may meet the requirements 
of that office. As of October 4, the crite! 
developed by the U. S. Office of Educe 
tion were published in the Federal Regist 
and application to that department i” 
recognition of this unified agency of a 
creditation for Schools of Business Ed 
cation will be made when and as tl 
organization has been completed. 
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EBCA. 

The onnual fall meeting of the New 
Englan Business College Association is 
hed! for Hotel Statler, Boston, Massa- 

Friday and Saturday, November 
29, Littell R. Stone, of Stone 


Pippo, Nashua Business College, Nashua, 

Jew |iampshire, vice president and pro- 
ram chairman, will be in charge of the 
program. Albert L. Fisher, dean of the 
risher Junior College of Boston, is in 
harge of arrangements. 

The annual banquet will be held on Fri- 
lav evening. A feature of the convention 
vill be the introduction of H. D. Hopkins, 
xecutive secretary, National Association 
and Council of Business Schools, from 
Vashington, D. C. 

Other officers of the organization in- 
lude: Alice F. Barrie, secretary, Lowell 
Commercial College, Lowell, Massachu- 
setts; and Richard Pickett, treasurer, 
Northampton Business College, Northamp- 
on, Massachusetts. 


EHSCTA 


The New England High School Com- 
mercial Teachers’ Association celebrates its 
50th Anniversary at its Convention to be 
held at Boston University, Saturday, No- 
vember 15, 1952. 

In the shorthand session Helen Reynolds 
of New York University will discuss with 
commentators and the audience phases of 
the transcript, completion standards re- 
quired by businessmen today, and_ place- 
ment testing as a pre-employment need. 
The typewriting meeting will hear Louis 
Leslie present his new approach to the 
teaching of typewriting. 

The program will also include a group 
of bookkeeping employees, ex-students one 
year on the job, who will be ready with 
illustrative material to “tell” the teacher of 
bookkeeping just what they are doing on 
the job and how much of this they learned 
in the classroom. 

In keeping with the theme of “Retrospect 
and Prospect,” the luncheon speaker will 
tell of the shifts and changes in New 
England industry so that the New Eng- 
land business educators will be ready to 
meet the new and changing demands of 
business. 

President Agnes Phillips with her officers 
and Board, including Ruth Hiatt, William 
Gibbs, Ray Burke, Eleanor Tahaney, 
Myrtle Grover, Russell Wright, and Agnes 
Moberg, have planned to make this 50th 
annual convention of real value to all New 
England business teachers. 


NEBCTA 


The annual convention of the New 
England Business College Teachers Asso- 
ciation was held at Hotel Bradford in 
Boston, Massachusetts, on October 25. The 
Principal speakers were Alexander L. 
Sheff, executive director of the Speedwrit- 
ing Institute and George A. Rawcliffe of 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Providence. 

A list of the new officers of this group 
will be given in the next issue of this 
magazine, 
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Typing Simplified 


Louis A. Leslie and Philip S. Pepe 


This new and inexpensive copyholder makes 
it possible to take the fullest advantage of the 
convenient size and format of TYPING SIM- 
PLIFIED. It is also ideal for supporting the 
shorthand notebook. Used with its copyholder, 
TYPING SIMPLIFIED requires less space on 
the desk than any other text and copyholder. 

The many timesaving devices in the text- 
book add the equivalent of several weeks to the 
school year for the typing class. And with the 
more efficient learning procedures, every second 
in the classroom yields additional office-produc- 
tion skill. 

Five Editions 
ONE YEAR COURSE (for high schools) 
160 lessons $1.88 
TWO YEAR COURSE (for high schools) 
320 lessons $2.40 


ENCYCLICAL EDITION 


Write immediately for a 
complimentary copy of 
METHODS OF TEACH- 
ING TYPING SIMPLI- 
FIED and an examination 
copy of the edition of 
TYPING SIMPLIFIED 
in which you are interested. 


320 lessons $2.40 

COLLEGE COURSE 

200 lessons $2.30 

BRIEF COURSE 

100 lessons $1.96 

Methods of Teaching Typing Simplified 60c 
(applies to all five editions) 
Copyholders, per dozen Net $1.80 Each Net 20c 


Send your request to nearest office 


American Book Company, Business Education Division 


55 Fifth Avenue 
New York 3, N. Y. 


300 Pike Street 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio 


351 East Ohio St. 
Chicago 11, Illinois 


cet YEAR-ROUND VOLUME ENROLLMENTS 
WITH TODAY’S FASTEST-SELLING 


SWEEPING THE 
COUNTRY BECAUSE 
IT’S 
- SHORT-TERM 
“LOW-COST 


tion of 


apeedwrill, 
THE ABC SYSTEM 119 


Triples income from night school students! Eliminates ‘‘seasonal’’ 
enrollments! Almost 50% new enrollments through recommenda- 
uates! Drop-outs almost entirely eliminated! 85% 


of students graduate! Taps vast, lucrative, new market of adults! 


These are just a few of the hard-to-believe 
results—backed by overwhelming proof— 
that sponsors of Speedwriting are getting 
everywhere. That's why Speedwriting is the 
only shorthand getting volume enrollments— 
why this short-term course is here to stay! 


Among Leading Schools Sponsoring Speed- 
writing in Over 300 Cities in the U. S., Canada, 
Cuba and Hawaii 

Burdett College, Boston, Massachusetts 

Minnesota School of Business, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Heald CoHlege, San Francisco, California 

Northwestern School of Commerce, Portiand, Oregon 
Southwest Busi University, Houston, Texas 


A Prominent Business School man 


says: 
“I would not take $100,000 for 
my Speeduriting franchise .. . 
grossed more than $70,000 in 
our first year.” 


More Students—More Income 
at no extra teaching overhead cost! 


Except for local advertising costs, Speed- 
writing requires no more space, teachers, 
selling staff than you already have. One 
theory teacher, plus tape dictation, can 
easily handle 1500 students a year! No 
wonder there’s much more profit per tuition 
dollar when you teach Speedwriting. 


The Business Institute, Detroit, Michigan 
American Institute of Business, Des Moines, lowa 
Baltimore Institute, Baltimore, Maryland 
Miller School of Business, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Business Institute, Milwaukee Wisconsin 


FRANCHISES AVAILABLE 


Sponsors of Speedwriting courses value their franchises 
as their most profitable school assets. They have them 
exclusively in the cities in which they operate. With- 
out competition, they are enjoying a business boom at 
a time when other schools are teaching to half-empty 
classrooms. Can you afford to have your competition 
beat you to a franchise? If Speed- 

writing is not taught in your city, 

contact us at once for a Speedwriting 

Franchise Application and full de- 

tails. Write TODAY! 


THE SPEEDWRITING COMPANY 
55 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 
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ITEMS OF INTEREST 


COLLEGE STAFF CHANGES 


Three changes have been made on 
the staff of Donald C. Fuller at the 
Georgia State College for Women, Mill- 
edgeville, Georgia. Elisabeth Anthony, 
of Vocational High School in Colum- 
bus, has joined the faculty at Milledge- 
ville. Merle V. Slater has left the Dem- 
onstration School of the University of 
Florida to join the faculty of the Dem- 
onstration High School of the College. 
Jane White has been transferred from 
the Demonstration High School to the 
College. 


Ralph D. Wilson, John W. Eaton, 
and Geneva Nay have been added to 
the staff of Francis R. Geigle at North- 
ern Illinois State Teachers College. Mr. 
Wilson is a former teacher at the Uni- 
versity of Indiana, Eastern Illinois State 
College, MacMurray College and the 
State University of Iowa. Mr. Eaton 
has taught in Illinois high schools and 
at Indiana University. Geneva Nay has 
taught in Iowa high schools and the 
Illinois teachers colleges at Normal and 
Macomb. 


Four new members have been added 
to the staff of Arnold C. Condon at the 
University of Illinois. Ralph Wilson has 
been named to the management faculty 
in the College of Commerce. He is com- 
pleting his Doctorate at the University 
of Iowa. Marjorie Ashby is coordinator 
of the new office-work internee program. 
She was a graduate assistant in secre- 
tarial training at the University of Illi- 
nois last year. She has taught in several 
Illinois high schools. JoAnn Meinecke, 
a graduate of the University of Illinois 
this year, will be an assistant in short- 
hand. As assistant in typewriting will 
be Elton Miller, who graduated from 
the University of Lllinois in 1951 and 
has taught in high schools in Illinois 
and Michigan. 


The following people have been added 
to the staff of the College of Business 
and Public Administration — Department 
of Office Techniques and Management of 
the University of Maryland, College Park, 
Maryland: Eileen T. Costello, formerly 
of Fairleigh Dickinson College, Ruther- 
ford, New Jersey; Louise W. Frantz, 
formerly of Wesley Junior College, Dov- 
er, Delaware; and Arno F. Knapper, 
formerly of the University of Illinois. 


PROMOTIONS 


Margaret H. Ely has been appointed 
head of the Department of Secretarial 
Studies of Margaret Morrison Carnegie 
College of Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. She had 
been assistant head for two years and 
now succeeds Edith Winchester Alex- 
ander, who is Dean of the college. 
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Russell Cansler, director of the Down- 
town (Chicago) Division of Northwest- 
ern University, has been promoted to 
the position vacated by Albert C. Fries, 
director of the business education pro- 
gram of the University. He will also be 
director of the new Gregg Division of 
the University, which was created when 
the Gregg College was bestowed upon 
the University by the McGraw-Hill 
Book Company. 

Herman Enterline has been promoted 
to a full professorship at Indiana Uni- 
versity, Bloomington. Before going to 
Indiana University, Mr. Enterline was 
on the faculty of Elizabethtown Col- 
lege, Elizabethtown, Pennsylvania, and 
was on the faculty of King’s Park High 
School, Long Island. 

J. S. Schiff, supervisor of the Sales 
Training Unit of the City College of 
New York, has been appointed chair- 
man of the Department of Marketing at 
Pace College, New York City. He will 
be in charge of School of Business 
courses in advertising, selling, retailing, 
public relations, insurance and_ real 
estate. 

Richard R. Somers, former head of 
the commercial department of Fairmont 
High School, Dayton, Ohio, is now prin- 
cipal of the school. He has been on the 
faculty of this high school for twenty- 
three years. Before going to Dayton, he 
taught in the high school at Arcanum, 
Ohio. 


DOCTORATES 


Robert P. Bell, Ball State Teachers 
College, Muncie, Indiana, has completed 
his work for the degree of Doctor of 
Education in the School of Business, 
Indiana Uniyersity, Bloomington. 


Fred S. Cook, recently appointed head 
of the Department of Secretarial Train- 
ing and Business Education at Coe College, 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa, has completed his 
work for the Ph. D. degree at the Univer- 
sity of Michigan. 

Marian Collins, Adelphi College, Gar- 
den City, New York, has received her 
degree of Doctor of Education from 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 


Ramon P. Heimerl has received his 
Ph.D. Degree from the University of 
Minnesota and has accepted a position 
as assistant professor of education at 
Colorado State College of Education. 


William B. Logan, Ohio State Univer- 
sity, William Jennings, University School, 
Ohio State University, and James La 
France Stuart, Albany State College, 
Albany, Georgia, have received their Doc- 
tor of Philosophy degrees at Ohio State 
University. 

Charlotte E. Mankey, a new member 
of the faculty at Russell Sage College, 
Troy, New York, has completed her 


work for the degree of Doctor of Ey 
cation at New York University. 


J. H. Martin, El Camino Colleve, C4 sist 
fornia, has received his Doctor of Edu appoi 
tion degree from University of Southall: pu 
California. Unive 

The degree of Doctor of PhilososmD. C. 

work 


was conferred upon Howard A. Zacur 
the University of Pittsburgh in Aug, 
He is an associate professor at the Unity 
sity of Miami. 
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BACK TO SCHOOL 


Vernon V. Payne, head of the Depa 
ment of Business Administration, \ 
Mexico Highlands University, Las Vegi 
is doing doctoral graduate work at \ 
York University this term. 


William Rineer of Geneva College, ( 
neva, Pennsylvania, is completing his do 
torate at Pennsylvania State College. 

Joseph Specht, faculty member of Gex 
gia State College for Women, Milledg 
ville, is completing his work for ij 
doctorate at New York University. 

Robert Swanson, Thiel College, Gree 
ville, Pennsylvania, is continuing i 
graduate studies at Columbia Universi 
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Teachers College. Milc 

Roland C. Waterman, is on leave (Hof the 
absence from Colorado State College jin Re 
Education, Greeley, while studying @Daven 
Teachers College, Columbia Universifig lowa, 
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towards an Ed. D. degree. He is a par 
time instructor at Teachers College. 


RETIREMENTS 


Frances R. Botsford, Ball Sti 
Teachers College, Muncie, Indiana, li 
retired in order to pursue interests at 
hobbies that must necessarily be cu 
tailed by a busy, progressive teache 
Before going to Ball State Teacher 
College, she taught in Quincy, Illino: 
Blue Island, Illinois; Sioux Falls, Sou 
Dakota; Evansville, Indiana; and _ lov 
State Teachers College, Cedar Falls 

Maude McMindes, for many 
head of the shorthand department ‘ 
Fort Hays State College, Hays, Kans: 
has retired. 

O. W. Rister, an instructor at Bakes 
field High School, Bakersfield, Califo’ 
nia, for the past forty-one years li 


retired. Before going to Bakersfil 
High School, he taught in twelve bu: Opal 
ness schools, including Heald Busines StTUcto 
College, Riverside, California. cig 
Amanda Schuette, supervisor of ness < 
ness education of the Green Bay Publy@ school: 
Schools, Green Bay, Wisconsin, has "Indian: 
tired. She taught commercial subjec%tarja] 
and served as supervisor in the Gre Colleg 
Bay High Schools for a total of fort of the 
four years. at the 
W. E. Smith, head of the commerti Fabc 
department at Utica Free Acaden! 
Utica, New York, since 1925, retired la ties : 
June. Before going to Utica, he orga Wichit 
ized commercial departments in Univer 
rence, New York; Conneaut, Ohio; Admin 
Coraopolis, Pennsylvania. Mr. and Ms tarial 
Smith now reside in Madison, Wis. progra 
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RECENT CHANGES 


Sister Mary Alexius, O. P., has been 
appointed Chairman of the Department 
of Business Education at The Catholic 
University of America in Washington, 
p. C. This Department offers graduate 
work in business education leading to 
the Master of Arts degree. Up to the 
present the graduate work in business 
education is being offered during the 
summer sessions only and because of 
this arrangement Sister Alexius is able 


ollese, 
or Of Edu 
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A. Zacur 
Augy 
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L to continue her teaching duties at Edge- 
the Depa wood College. and High School, Madi- 
ation, Neg@so" Wisconsin, in the regular school 
Las Veg 
ork at Ne Phillip S. Atkinson has accepted a 
new position at the University of 
College, (Hawaii. He has just completed his 
ng his dae Master's degree at New York Univers- 
College, fRity. 
ver Of Geof Leonard J. Bisbing has resigned as 
, Milled full-time professor of Marketing and 
k for l¥director of the Marketing Department 
rsity. at Marquette University, Milwaukee, 
ege, Gres Wisconsin, to establish a marketing re- 
inuing search firm, “Bisbing Business’ Re- 
Univell search” with offices in Milwaukee. 
Mildred C. Blair, former coordinator 
n leave @mof the Cooperative Part-Time Program 
College Retailing and Office Practices in 
udying @#Davenport Public Schools, Davenport, 
Universif_ owa, is now supervisor of Business and 
is a pape Distributive Education in the Omaha 
lege, Public Schools, Omaha, Nebraska. Be- 
fore going to Davenport, she was direc- 
tor of the Cooperative Part-Time Pro- 
gram in Retailing and Office Practices 
all Stagain Waterloo (Iowa) Public Schools. 
Cleo P. Casady, has left Northern 
Illinois State Teachers College, De 
tem Kalb, to join the Business Education 


Staff at the State University of Iowa, 
Iowa City. He is a former member of 


Teacher 


> Iilinos the faculty at Western Illinois State 
Ils, Sou Teachers Coll | 
and s College, Macomb. 
r Falls William W. Couzens, formerly chair- 
ny yeagg man of the Department of Business Ad- 
tment @™inistration at Keystone Junior College, 
, Kansiig'S now on the faculty of American In- 
ternational College, Springfield, Massa- 
chusetts. Before going to Keystone 
t Bakes Junior College, he was chairman of the 
, Caliio accounting department at Lycoming 
ears College. 
akersfie! 
Ive bu Opal H. De Lancey is the new in- 
Busine StTuctor in business education at New 
Jersey State Teachers ‘College at Pater- 
ot aa son, New Jersey. She has taught busi- 
subjects in several Indiana high 
Ly Publi schools; she has been an instructor at 
’ has " Indiana University; head of the Secre- 
subjet tarial Studies Department at Evansville 
re Gret College, Evansville, Indiana; and head 
of fortof the Business Education Department 
at the University of Idaho. 
eres Faborn Etier, former head of the Mid- 
ired ls western University Business Administra- 
and Economics Department at 
» Me ichita Falls, Texas, has joined the 
hio; a ony of Texas College of Business 
‘CMinistration faculty to direct secre- 
ind tarial s 
Wis. studies and develop a graduate 


Program in business education. 
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A new member of the teaching staff 
at Geneva College, Geneva, Pennsyl- 
vania, is Ethel Farrell, who is a former 
teacher at Indiana State Teachers Col- 
lege, Indiana, Pennsylvania. 


Albert C. Fries has been made head 
of the Secretarial Administration De- 
partment in the School of Commerce 
and the Business Education Department 
in the School of Education of the Uni- 
versity of Southern California, Los An- 
geles. He will have responsibility for the 
curricula in secretarial administration, 
office management, business education, 
and business writing in the School of 
Commerce and the graduate program in 
business education in the School of Edu- 
cation. Before accepting his present 
position, he was director of the Business 
Education program and assistant di- 
rector of the summer session at North- 
western University. 


F. W. House has resigned his posi- 
tion as associate professor of business 
education at Northern Illinois State 
Teachers College, De Kalb, Illinois, to 
accept a similar position in Teachers 
College, University of Nebraska, Lin- 
coln. Before going to Northern Illinois 
State Teachers College, he taught at 
Ohio State University in Columbus. 


Tora M. Larsen, an instructor in 
secretarial training at Ohio ‘Wesleyan 
University, Delaware, Ohio, since 1946, 
has joined the faculty of East Carolina 
College, Greenville, North Carolina. Be- 
fore going to Ohio Wesleyan Univers- 
ity, she taught at Union College, Bar- 
bourville, Kentucky. 


Mary Courtney O’Toole is assistant 
professor of education at the new Bos- 
ton College School of Education, Chest- 
nut Hill, Massachusetts. For the past 
five years she has been on the faculty 
of Boston University and since 1949 has 
been offering graduate courses in Busi- 
ness Education at Catholic University 
Summer School where she was ap- 
pointed chairman of the Department in 


1951. 


J. Bryce Sardiga is head of the new 
Secretarial Department at Tulane Uni- 
versity, New Orleans, Louisiana. Be- 
fore going to Tulane University, he was 
on the staff of Belleville (Illinois) 
Junior College and was on the faculty 
of Arizona State College, Tempe, Ari- 
zona. 


A new member of the faculty at Thiel 
College, Greenville, Pennsylvania, is 
Eleanor Schumann, a former teacher in 
the Greenville High School. 


Marsdon A. Sherman, Division of 
Business, Chico State College, Chico, 
California, has been sent to Japan under 
the Fulbright Grant and is. teaching 
business communications at the Univers- 
ity of Hitotsubashi, Tokyo. Before go- 
ing to Chico he taught at New Mexico 
Highlands University, Las Vegas, and is 
a former head of the Department of 
Business and Secretarial Science at the 
College of William and Mary. + 


E. Christine Stroop is now teaching at 
the Austin Peay State College, Clarks- 


ville, Tennessee, having resigned her 
position in the Business Education De- 
partment of New Jersey State Teachers 
College at Paterson. Before going to 
Paterson, she was head of the Business 
Department at West Liberty State 
Teachers College, West Liberty, West 
Virginia. 

Donald J. Tate, formerly acting head 
of the Business Education and Secre- 
tarial Science Department at Florida 
State University, Tallahassee, is now 
head of Business Education and Secre- 
tarial Administration at Texas Tech- 
nological College, Lubbock, Texas. He 
has recently completed his Ed. D. de- 
gree at New York University. Before 
going to Tallahassee, he was an instruc- 
tor in the School of Business of the 
University of Utah. 


Harrison Terwilliger, a teacher for 
twenty-two years at New York State 
College for Teachers, Albany, New 
York, has left that position to inaugur- 
ate a business program at Shorter Col- 
lege, Rome, Georgia. Before going to 
Albany, he taught at New York State 
Teachers College in Plattsburg. 


Clifton C. Thorne, a teacher for the 
past three years in the high school at 
Red Hook, New York, has been ap- 
pointed to the staff of the Commerce 
Department of New York State College 
for Teachers at Albany, New York. 


Rowena Wellman, is now on a year’s 
leave of absence from Woman’s College 
of the University of North Carolina and 
has accepted a temporary appointment 
in the laboratory school of State Uni- 
versity of Iowa, Iowa City. The change 
in position was made by Miss Wellman 
in order to change her residence so as to 
be with her mother following the death 
of Miss Wellman’s sister, Beth Well- 
man. 


Ruth M. White, a former teacher in 
the Lunenburg High School, Victoria, 
Virginia, is now teaching at the Sum- 
ner High School in St. Louis, Missouri. 


Dale F. Wren has been appointed as- 
sistant professor of education in charge 
of the business education program of 
the School of Education, Stanford Uni- 
versity, Stanford, California. Before 
accepting this position, he served as edu- 
cational planning consultant in the State 
Department of Public Instruction, 
Olympia, Washington. From 1946 to 
1949 he was head of the Business Edu- 
cation Department of Calaveras Union 
High School. 

Kenneth Zimmer has been appointed 
head of Business Teacher Education and 
Secretarial Science at the Richmond 
Professional Institute of the College of 
William and Mary, Richmond, Virginia, 
where he is instituting a work-experi- 
ence program for office workers on the 
collegiate level. He previously taught at 
Franklin D. Roosevelt High School, 
Hyde Park, New York; Holyoke Junior 
College, Holyoke, Massachusetts: 
American International College, Spring- 
field, Massachusetts; and Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, New York 
City. 
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ELEMENTS 
OF 
GENERAL 
BUSINESS 


JUST PUBLISHED! 


A valuable book for every high-school student, whether he’s 
planning a business career or not. Here he learns to make 
intelligent use of the business services, methods, and instru- 
ments that everyone encounters in daily living. 


The text gives attention to the tools of learning and busi- 
ness—reading, writing, spelling, and arithmetic. Practical 
arithmetic is integrated throughout the text, supplemented by 
a group of “trouble finders” to locate and correct student 
weaknesses. Each “trouble finder” is keyed to a later chapter 
in which remedial instruction and practices are provided. 


REVISED 
EDITION 


POLISHOOK—BEIGHEY—WHELAND 
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Elements of General Business is fully illustrated with business the boo 
forms, charts, graphs, and models. The workbook includes fnancia 


diversified projects, exercises, and tests. 
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ESSENTIALS OF 
BUSINESS MATHEMATICS 


FIFTH EDITION 
R. Robert Rosenberg 


. . « with the same easy-to-use unit plan, plus 
these timely added features: 


¢Complete modernization in content, design, and 
typography ... for even easier and more versa- 
tile use. Supplemented with charts, graphs, and 
pictorial illustrations to increase interest and re- 
tention value. 


© Presentation greatly simplified. 


¢ New chapters on stocks, income tax, payrolls, and 
profit distribution; new civil-se?vice problems. 


¢ Added mastery exercises. 
¢ More practical, realistic treatment of timed drills. 


374 Pages. Extensively illustrated. 
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20TH CENTURY 
The | 


TYPEWRITING pproxi 


ome n 
By Lessenberry, Crawford booster: 


Yes, 20TH CENTURY TYPEWRITING, Sixth Edition, is full of many |itanging 
surprises for you. You will like the simpler lesson plan in each indi- assist t 
vidual lesson. You will also like the skill pattern. This pattern pro- ge 
duces amazing results. It enables the student to reach out into new Kimbal! 
areas on new materials and to strive for higher rates of speed without |Bictant q, 
worrying about accuracy. He then drops back to a slighty slower speed 

and consolidates his new skill on a more sustained basis and then stant y: 


McGraw-Hill Book Company Inc. strives for accuracy with the aid of special techniques. New 

sentence 

New York 36 San Francisco 4 Toronto 4 SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING co. varmuy 

(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) symbol 
Chicago 6 Dallas 2 London, W.C. | Cincinnati 2 Chicago 5 Dallas 2 |i. 

New Rochelle, N. Y. San Francisco 3 of real 
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INANCIAL STATEMENT ANALYSIS: 
Principles and Technique, by John N. 
Myer, New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
272 pp. $4.50. 


This new edition of a most important 

phase of accounting is thoroughly revised. 
The book is a basic text for courses in the 
MEnterpretation of financial statements, and 
| eaches the student how to estimate the 
Minancial condition of a business enterprise 
from accounting data. The first half of 
he book presents the general problem of 
fnancial statement analysis, and the second 
liscusses specific techniques. 
There is a growing awareness that the 
nderstandings developed in this book 
should be far more a part of the general 
educational background of the prospective 
wusinessman than it is to date. Unfortu- 
nately, most students who take eight and 
even twelve points of accounting get little 
rno understanding of the factors involved 
n using accounting data for interpretation. 
fost important they are not made aware 
if the limitations of accounting data for 
nlimited interpretation of business phe- 
omena. Teachers who are aware of this 
vill find Myer’s text an excellent resource 
book for giving at least some awareness 
if the problems and pitfalls involved in 
iccounting interpretation. 

The book is specific, as simply presented 
s possible, and thoroughly dynamic in its 
presentation. 

A workbook and teachers’ manual are to 
e provided. 


OLLEGE TYPEWRITING TECHNIQUE, 
by Harold H. Smith and Alan C. Lloyd, 
New York: The Gregg Publishing Com- 
pany, 258 pp. $2.50; Workbook $1.50. 


Designed to fit the variety of needs, 
problems, and interests of students and 
instructors in college classrooms, College 
ypewriting Technique contains 200 care- 
fully planned lessons, grouped in 10-lesson 
nits, Where typing is taught two periods 
fn day, the second lesson in each pair of 
lessons is suitable for either class or 
laboratory practice. Special emphasis is 
placed on developing speed with accuracy. 
The practice materials in each unit are 
Approximately equal in difficulty, and be- 
ome more difficult unit by unit. “Speed 
oosters” of sequential paragraph material 
ranging from easy to average in difficulty 
Assist the student in his drive for speed. 
Kimball or “Kimball-type copy” of a con- 
Stant degree of difficulty provide a con- 
stant yardstick for each unit. 
New acceleration sentences, alphabetic 
sentences, number-control drills, and new 
vatmup patterns for instant number and 
symbol review encourage the development 
of real keyboard skill. 
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The chart of contents is so arranged that 
the purpose of each unit is evident to both 
pupil and teacher. A unit review and test 
is provided at the end of each unit. 

In addition to developing basic and pro- 
duction skill, the book also includes train- 
ing for the office typist in the last five 
units of work. These integrated office 
projects review all the techniques previ- 
ously developed. 

It is possible to purchase a workbook 
for College Typewriting Technique which 
provides business papers for the projects 
of the text. These business papers may be 
used beginning with unit three. 


CONSUMER PROBLEMS, by Arch W. 
Troelstrup, New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inc., 458 pp. $4.75. 


A college textbook on consumer educa- 
tion which achieves an interesting combi- 
nation of consumer economics and con- 
sumer buying. Most books in the field of 
consumer education emphasize one aspect 
or the other. Professor Troelstrup has 
achieved a combination which seems to be 
workable and interesting. 

The problem of dealing with the funda- 
mental of the consumer upon our economic 
system and vice versa and at the same time 
dealing with specific items that are bought 
for the home is solved by emphasizing the 
economics of the items bought first and 
then indicating the home buying problems 
connected therewith. 

Moreover, the author has emphasized the 
age-level of the typical college student and 
yet projected this present college-level into 
their future lives. 

Every college teacher of consumer edu- 
cation will certainly want to go over this 
book in great detail. The question and 
activity problems seem to be good. As a 
reference book for high school students, 
the book will also have considerable value. 


BUSINESS FUNDAMENTALS FOR EVERY- 
BODY, by Charles Fancher, J. Francis 
Gallagher, and Charlies W. Hamilton, 
New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 486 pp. 


While this book is especially planned for 
pupils who will go on to specialized busi- 
ness courses, it is also valuable to non-busi- 
ness students. The material is organized 
around units of related topics rather than 
in terms of formal chapters. Each unit 
includes questions, word lists, discussion 
statements, arithmetic drills, and essay- 
type exercises. 

All the various aspects of junior busi- 
ness training are treated fully but to the 
point in this text. The illustrations apply 
specifically to the material in the copy. A 


workbook containing supplementary drills 
is available in connection for use with the 
textbook. A teachers’ manual and key are 
provided by the publisher for users of the 
book. 


EXECUTIVE ACCOUNTING, Part I, In- 
ternal Business Control, (Pathfinder 
Accounting Series) by The Hadley Edi- 
torial Staff, New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inc., 261 pp. $3.50. 


This sixth edition continues the success- 
ful teaching presentation of the earlier 
texts. It covers the basic phases of ac- 
counting as presented on the usual col- 
legiate business level. Ample question and 
problem materials follow each chapter and 
a single proprietorship merchandising prac- 
tice set is correlated chapter by chapter 
with the text. 

The visual aids in the form of picto- 
graphs, charts, and diagrams are especially 
interesting. They are not only clever but 
unusually well-done as illustrations. They 
are also of the type that do not go out 
of date as is characteristic of the illustra- 
tions of so many textbooks. A workbook 
for problems is available at $1.25, and a 
practice set (S. B. Taft Supply Store) at 
$3.50 


GUIDING CHILDREN'S ARITHMETIC EX- 
PERIENCES, by J. Allen Hickerson, 
oa York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 384 pp. 

.65. 


Those who are teaching high school or 
college business arithmetic need to know 
how their students studied arithmetic in 
the grades. The teaching method has 
changed quite radically, in many instances, 
over the years, sufficiently so that teachers 
who have not had brush-up courses may 
find themselves at a loss to explain the 
fundamentals in terms the students will 
understand. 

This text is the result of many years 
of experience in business, industry, and 
education. It attempts to teach children 
to compute with meaning and efficiency 
rather than to compute only with accuracy 
and speed. The teaching of arithmetic is 
likened to the teaching of the language 
arts: writing numbers in computational 
form is similar to writing a composition ; 
visualizing what numbers and operational 
signs represent is similar to visualizing 
what the words and sentences represent; 
approximating answers and obtaining exact 
answers are similar respectively to skim- 
ming and reading for specific details; 
learning number notation and reasons for 
figuring is similar to learning parts of 
speech, laws of etymology, and syntax. 


(Continued on next page) 
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Parts II and III stress the different 
processes of arithmetic in such a way that 
children discover relationships and formu- 
late generalizations. The mastery and un- 
derstanding of one process aid in the mas- 
tery and understanding of the next. Ma- 


terial for remedial teaching as well as for 
initial teaching is offered in these sections. 

The undergraduate and the teacher in 
service will find this book a useful refer- 


ence. 


‘THE BACK OF THE BOOK’’ 


ANSWER TO THE QUESTION ON PAGE 62 


“| DON'T WANT TO BE AN ACTRESS"... 


Ruth Neal 


Student at New York University 
New York, N. Y. 


“ T don’t want to perform or entertain 
and all that, but I’d love to get a job 
connected with this sort of thing, like 
working in an office, or television, or just 
about anything to do with movies or stage 
people, maybe being a secretary to some- 
one like that. . . . I don’t know, but it 
seems as if it would be more exciting than 
just working around somewhere in an 
ordinary office... . I guess I’m just that 
sort of girl, I want to get into something 
big and something I know I'll be happy 
working for. How can I find out about 
jobs like this?” 

To help this girl and her counselor, 
forty graduate students at New York 
University recently divided among them- 
selves twice as many sources of occupa- 
tional information, and went looking for 
answers. What they found may be of in- 
terest to other counselors and to their 
clients. 

In a movie theatre a girl may begin as 
usherette, candy and popcorn salesgirl, 
cashier, or typist. Given the requisite 
ability she may move up the line toward 
assistant manager, in which job she may 
handle the bookkeeping, payrolls, local ad- 
vertising, candy and popcorn concessions, 
film bookings, etc. An important considera- 
tion for the girl who enters this part of 
the entertainment business is the fact that 
weekends and holidays are the busy times; 
she may find that she works when others 
play. Wages range from $12-$35 per week ; 
assistant managers start at $40. 

A girl graduating from high school can 
sometimes snare a job immediately in 
radio or television as receptionist, clerk 
typist, junior secretary, telephone operator, 
duplicating operator. For a few jobs such 
as correspondent, mail analyst, file clerk 
she may have to have a year’s general 
office or business experience. Beginning 
wages range from $35-50 a week. After 
graduating from college or secretarial 
school she can be hired as a secretary. All 
of the afore-mentioned jobs may lead, if 
a girl wants to climb, to many top drawer 
jobs connected with writing, station-rela- 
tions work, reading scripts, ordering prop- 
erties and costumes, assisting a director. 
With a college degree and two years of 
personnel experience she can apply for 
two other jobs—employee services assist- 
ant, or interviewer. 
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If the girl lives in the vicinity of New 
York or other principal cities there are 
advertising and artist agencies and con- 
cert bureaus. Job opportunities and re- 
quirements here correspond to those of 
radio and TV, with a majority of these 
businesses hiring through employment 
agencies. It is perhaps significant to note 
that one artist agency prefers girls with 
no previous experience so that they can 
be trained in the agency’s system. Most 
of these concerns promote from the ranks, 
so that, again, for a girl who is both am- 
bitious and versatile there are such “higher- 
archy” listings as writer, film librarian, 
booker, publicity director. For the last 
named the requirements are a well-rounded 
college education and the ability to work 
24 hours a day! 

The personnel director of Actors Equity 
said bluntly that he would not employ in 
office work any girl who aspired to a the- 
atrical career, because she would not be 
happy in an office and would leave at the 
first opportunity to get on a stage. An 
office job in the entertainment field, in his 
words, is “just an office job,” no glamour, 
just work; so the girl who applies to him 
had better not have stars in her eyes! 


TYPEWRITER MAGIC 


SOLVE THEM: JUST FOLLOW INSTRUCTIONS AND SEE 
WHAT APPEARS. FOUR YEARS IN THE MAKING, THIS 
32-PAGE BOOKLET WAS ORIGINATED AND COMPILED BY 
JULIUS NELSON IN RESPONSE TO THE REQUEST OF 
THOUSANDS OF TEACHERS WHO USED GAMES 101 AND 
102 IN ENVELOPE FORM AND THOSE APPEARING IN 
PAST AND CURRENT ISSUES OF THE JOURNAL OF 
BUSINESS EDUCATION. THE 18 ALL DIFFERENT 
Vvv, 
CONTAINED IN THIS BOOKLET WERE NEVER BEFORE 
PUBLISHED. TO ORDER YOUR COPIES, WRITE TO 
ARTISTIC TYPING HEADQUARTERS, 4006 CARLISLE 
AVENUE, BALTIMORE 16, MARYLAND, ANB ENCLOSE, 
50¢ FOR EACH BOOKLET ORDERED, BOOKLETS WILL 
SENT POSTPAID. 


See Exhibit at NBTA Convention 
Chicago, December 21, 22 and 23 
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Wows for Typewriting Teachers... 


| 
new rrend] in erasers 
has twa neu 
7077 and 


+ 


Progressive instructors who 
have standardized on 
EraserStik 7099 and 7099B 
as the modern and better 
method of erasing... . 
will be happy to meet 
two new members of the 
EraserStik family... . . 
7077 and 7077B (with 
brush). 

These new, blue-pol- 
ished beauties are ideal 
for keeping carbon copies 
clean. They whisk away 
carbon smudges and clean 
pencil marks like magic. 

As a teacher, you know 
that executives do not 
appreciate having to read 
a smudged and “tree” 
marked carbon copy. 
EraserStik is the last word 
in all-around typing clean- 
liness and efficiency. It's 
important that you plant 
the EraserStik habit in 
your students before they 
enter the business world. 


7077 B 


AW.FABER GRASER ST/K U.S.A. 


Before recommending 
that your Supply De- 
portment order 7077 
and 7077B, we suggest 
that you send for sev- 
eral samples to use for 
instruction and demon- 
stration in your class- 
room. Please write on 
your school letterhead. 
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GRASER 


Teachers have proved that students learn to 
type more quickly and with fewer errors on IBM 
Electrics. 
Now they’re proving another great advantage— 
the benefits of the IBM Electric in remedial work! 
This is what one outstanding teacher says in a 
published report: 
“Use of the electric as a remedial device may well 
replace the need for special remedial drills and 
corrective copy material. Put a manual student 
with a handicapping habit on an electric and 
watch him suddenly improve, almost overnight.” 
Don’t you owe it to yourself and to your students 
to give them training that will make them the 
best possible typists? Send now for full report on 
the latest developments in using these great 
“teaching typewriters.” 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES 


... best for teaching 


... best for learning 


... best for remedial work 


IBM, Dept. E-6 
590 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 


(] Please send booklet, ‘‘Electric Type- 
writers in Education,’ and latest 
classroom results. 


() We'd like to see your full-color sound 
movie, “‘Electric Typing Time,” on 
= (date) 


Name 
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Address 
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SAVINGS 
100% 


“ Sfalionals return us 100% a year on our investment” 


— HANOVER FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


"Since installing three National 'Class 31' accounting 
machines in our Home Office Accounting Department in 
1950, our personnel has handled a greatly increased 
volume of business more efficiently. In addition, 
1852-1952, these three machines bring us an estimated annual sav- 
ing of $15,000. Thus, our machines paid for themselves ina year. 


"We are so impressed with the speeding up of work, par-=- 
ticularly in our cashier and reinsurance departments, that we 
are now installing comparable Nationals in our Western Depart- 


ment at Chicago." 
@ The Hanover Fire Insurance Company this year celebrates its 
100th anniversary, with dividends paid each year since 1853. They 


attribute this record to public service plus sound business manage- PRESIDENT 
ment. Their investment in Nationals is in accord with that policy. HANOVER FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, DAYTON 9, OHIO 


Nationals soon pay for themselves out 
of what they save—then go on, year 
after year, returning a handsome profit. 
No matter how specialized your job, 
Nationals meet all accounting needs, 
often do 2/3 of the work automatically. 
Let a trained systems analyst show 
how much you can save with National’s 
exclusive combination of features, 
Phone your nearest National office. 


ACCOUNTING MACHINES 
ADDING MACHINES « CASH REGISTERS . 
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